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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Sex workers 

Robert Blatchford’s letter misses the 
point about sex work entirely (Janu¬ 
ary 11). He offers a mishmash contri¬ 
bution of unhelpful feminist rant on 
the evils of men, ill-informed opinion 
on drug legislation and perverse at¬ 
tacks on contraception and abortion. 

Firstly, we should recognise that 
there are different types of worker 
engaged in the sex industry. There 
exists a huge legal sex industry (an 
estimated 50,000 PAYE workers in 
London alone), which would include 
the production and retail of products 
associated with sex and pornography, 
strip and lap dancing clubs, phone 
lines and internet services and some 
aspects of escort work. Marxists 
should have no problem in support¬ 
ing the organisation of such workers 
into a trade union in order to improve 
their terms and conditions. 

Ana Lopes and the International 
Union of Sex Workers braved the 
wrath of some in the movement who 
wish to deny the right to organise in a 
moralistic, knee-jerk manner. Should 
we deny union organisation to those 
involved in arms manufacturing, nu¬ 
clear power, baby milk production or 
meat slaughter? Of course not, and the 
GMB should be applauded for wel¬ 
coming them into its membership and 
bettering terms and conditions for 
members at companies such as Spear¬ 
mint Rhino, where they have a recog¬ 
nition agreement. 

The IUSW/GMB works alongside 
the English Collective of Prostitutes 
in campaigning to get the legitimate 
health and safety concerns of work¬ 
ers engaged in the currently non-le- 
galised sex industry, which ranges 
from individual or brothel working and 
unofficial escort services to ‘street 
work’. It is the latter that is at the sharp 
end of the industry, as it is the most 
vulnerable and its workers likely to be 
motivated by drug addiction. 

For trade unionists, Marxists and 
progressives, the issue is one of pro¬ 
tection and safety. My union, the 
T&G, was instrumental in campaign¬ 
ing for a gang-masters bill following 
the deaths of illegal Chinese workers 
at Morecombe Bay. We should want 
and demand regulation for all vulner¬ 
able workers, regardless of whether 
they are illegal migrants or those who 
sell sex illegally. 

Amsterdam’s red light district, with 
its acceptance of ‘window brothels’, 
increases protection, provides health 
checks and regulation that goes a long 
way to addressing some of the vulner¬ 
abilities that prostitutes in Britain face 
when engaged in either flat or street 
work. It reduces the impact of drug 
addiction as a motivation and vio¬ 
lence from pimps. We should support 
a review of what the Dutch experience 
could offer such workers in Britain. 

Those who deny union membership 
to legitimate sex workers and/or seek 
to prevent implementation of protective 
regulation simply because they are 
engaged in illegal sex work are both 
cowardly and irresponsible. 

The women who were murdered in 
Ipswich were workers who deserve 
our solidarity and sympathy - but also 
our determination to do everything we 
can to ensure action on behalf of 
those who are forced to sell them¬ 
selves so cheaply. 

John Perry 
London 

Tolerant 

According to the Weekly Worker, 
George Galloway objects to having 
strip clubs and lap dancing establish¬ 


ments close to places of worship 
(‘SWP puritanism’, January 11). 

In a way I can understand why some 
customers of these entertainments 
may not like having worship going on 
nearby. Worship is a deliberate deg¬ 
radation of the human spirit, by peo¬ 
ple who imagine there are tyrannical 
intelligences with power over human 
beings that people have to grovel to 
and appease. 

Although it is right that we should 
campaign to prevent children from 
being exposed to this “iniquity”, in 
reality worship only damages the peo¬ 
ple who engage in it, and does not 
affect others in adjacent buildings. 
Therefore, customers of lap dancing 
and strip clubs should be more toler¬ 
ant of religion going on nearby, how¬ 
ever perverted it may seem to them. 
Angela Keene 
Hertfordshire 

Mix-up 

Unfortunately, because of a mix-up 
over the correct draft of my article in 
last week’s Weekly Worker, a key par¬ 
agraph was omitted, highlighting the 
difference between the views of Len¬ 
in before and after April 1917 (‘The 
April theses and permanent revolu¬ 
tion’, January 11). 

In his preface to the 1908 edition of 
The development of capitalism in 
Russia, he drew the conclusion, ex¬ 
plicitly spelled out: “With this eco¬ 
nomic basis the revolution in Russia 
is, of course, inevitably a bourgeois 
revolution. This Marxist proposition 
is absolutely irrefutable. It must nev¬ 
er be forgotten. It must always be ap¬ 
plied to all the economic and political 
problems of the Russian Revolution.” 

At the time Lenin thought the 
stage of capitalist exploitation was 
unavoidable. 

Gerry Downing 
West London 

April theses 

The general thrust of Gerry Down¬ 
ing’s remarks about permanent revo¬ 
lution entailing economic as well as 
political freedom is correct. 

For Marx, the permanent revolution 
meant a fight to abolish classes and 
put production in the hands of the 
workers. The lessons of the defeat of 
1848 were that the proletarians must 
organise independently for their own 
interests as exploited wage labourers. 
The workers and their party would 
fight for socialism from below against 
the bourgeois state: 

“Alongside the new official govern¬ 
ment they must simultaneously estab¬ 
lish their own revolutionary workers’ 
government either in the form of local 
executive committees and councils or 
through workers’ clubs and commit¬ 
tees” (Karl Marx The revolutions of 
1848 p323). Their aim would be not 
to implement a minimum programme or 
improve society, but found a new one. 

Compare the above with Lenin’s 
perspectives for the coming Russian 
Revolution prior to 1917 and the April 
theses. Lenin’s aim - citing Kautsky’s 
authority - was to establish a special 
kind of capitalist state with plebeian 
methods to create the best democrat¬ 
ic conditions to advance to the sec¬ 
ond stage of socialist revolution. 
Following Plekhanov, Lenin could not 
envisage ‘skipping’ the bourgeois 
democratic framework, which could 
only mean Russian populism. 

But Marx had made it clear that so¬ 
cial development in western Europe 
could not be transformed into a phi¬ 
losophy of history whereby Russia 
was destined to go through the same 
pattern of development. There could 
be leaps of social development which 
would not require a fully fledged cap¬ 
italism as a requirement for socialism. 

Down to 1917, Lenin repeated many 


times the following points: there is not 
nor can there be any other path to real 
freedom than the path of bourgeois 
progress and bourgeois freedom; the 
rule of capital will remain even in the 
most democratic republic; and the dem¬ 
ocratic revolution will be completed 
before the socialist revolution. It would 
be too tedious to cite all the references 
in his Collected works, so we will re¬ 
strict ourselves to a few examples. 

In 1905, the Menshevik, Martynov, 
taunted Lenin by saying that if the 
Bolsheviks became involved in state 
power they would be compelled to 
put into effect a utopia in Russia: the 
maximum programme or the socialist 
revolution. Lenin dismissed such talk 
as anarchist, saying that the problem 
with Martynov was that he “con¬ 
founded the democratic revolution 
with the socialist revolution, and the 
struggle for a republic with the strug¬ 
gle for socialism” (VI Lenin CWVol 8, 
Moscow 1977, p85). 

Jack Conrad puts a gloss of perma¬ 
nent revolution on a single phrase of 
Lenin’s in 1905 that the two paths 
cross: in the actual historical circum¬ 
stances the past or the bourgeois rev¬ 
olution becomes interwoven with the 
future or the socialist revolution. But 
this was simply a point about politi¬ 
cal and social process not being neat¬ 
ly separated as in a theory. This is 
why, following this comment, Lenin 
spelled out his base line: “We all coun¬ 
terpose the bourgeois revolution and 
the proletarian revolution; we all in¬ 
sist on the absolute necessity of strict¬ 
ly distinguishing between them” (CW 
Vol 9, p85). As late as 1915, Lenin 
thought Trotsky’s point about a 
class-based revolution in Russia was 
a joke. It was to be national or nation- 
based revolution (see Two lines in 
the revolution). 

In Results and prospects (1905-06), 
Trotsky made the point that it was not 
a matter of historical analogies with 
the French Revolution, but an assess¬ 
ment of actual social forces in real his¬ 
torical conditions. 1905 had shown 
that in the coming revolution the work¬ 
ers would be compelled by the course 
of events to seize power. The workers 
would come to power in an economi¬ 
cally backward country before the 
advanced countries. This would place 
collectivism on the political agenda 
and end private property: this was 
permanent revolution. 

Gerry implies that Trotsky envis¬ 
aged the participatory democracy of 
the commune state following 1905. But 
Trotsky made the break with stages 
theory due to his theoretical lightness. 
He ignored textual debates and did not 
relate his views with Marx’s theory of 
permanent revolution. He does not 
appear to have read Marx’s address 
to the Communist League in 1850. In 
Results and prospects he cites Kaut¬ 
sky’s authority about proletarian 
methods and talks about state own¬ 
ership rather than workers’ power in 
the workplace or the commune state. 

Lenin’s slogan and strategy of the 
‘democratic dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat and peasantry’ (DDPP) stressed 
the class alliance rather than the spe¬ 
cific class nature of state power or the 
specific political fonn of the revolu¬ 
tionary government. With this slogan 
Lenin did not five up to his reputation 
for a concrete analysis of a concrete 
situation. The fudge on workers’ pow¬ 
er or the political vacuum at the cen¬ 
tre of the slogan allowed it to be filled 
with differing political content. 

1917 redefined the two stages and 
changed the politics from the 1905 
version. After 1917, in the debate on 
soviet power with Kautsky, Lenin re¬ 
defined the two stages again to deny 
that the Bolsheviks had broken with 
the minimum programme in 1917. In 
that version, 1917 became the bour¬ 
geois stage and 1918 became the so¬ 
cialist stage. But the tragedy of the 


defeat of the Chinese workers’ revo¬ 
lution in 1927 exposed the potentially 
counterrevolutionary nature of the 
slogan and strategy of DDPP. 

Trotsky had predicted the slogan 
could lead to a betrayal of workers’ 
interests in his ‘Our differences’ 
polemic against Lenin in 1905. Len¬ 
in’s slogan dissolved the logic of 
class struggle or workers’ govern¬ 
ment into a general coalition of class¬ 
es in a democratic government where 
the workers’ representatives could 
be in a minority or would limit work¬ 
ing class demands to preserve the 
alliance of classes. 

The thrust of the April theses was 
that the minimum programme, or the 
democratic republic, would be a step 
back compared with the socialist po¬ 
tential of the soviets. The April theses 
began to overturn the previous theo¬ 
retical foundations of Bolshevism - the 
call for a special bourgeois republic. 

The February revolution had been 
an aborted proletarian revolution. As 
Lenin explained, insufficient class 
consciousness and organisation pre¬ 
vented the realisation of workers’ 
power. The political content of the two 
stages changed so that the aborted 
workers’ revolution had placed pow¬ 
er in the hands of the bourgeoisie; the 
next stage was to place it back in the 
hands of the workers. 

But, as Kamenev and Zinoviev 
pointed out, power had not passed 
over to the bourgeoisie in the situa¬ 
tion of dual power, which Lenin con¬ 
ceded. Almost all the veteran 
Bolshevik leadership considered that 
Lenin had abandoned the longstand¬ 
ing Bolshevik aim of achieving the 
democratic republic. The constituent 
assembly had not even been con¬ 
vened and Lenin was writing letters 
about the need for a commune state. 

Arguing from within the parameters 
of the two-stage theory in order to 
convince his comrades educated in it, 
Lenin tried to make the DDPP fit the 
unity of the peasants and workers in 
the soviets. But, as the old Bolsheviks 
knew, the old slogan envisaged a dem¬ 
ocratic coalition based on the constit¬ 
uent assembly. Lenin was compelled 
to acknowledge that things had turned 
out differently and the old theory of 
the DDPP was not a guide to action. 
It did not explain reality. The soviets 
were potentially the commune state 
previously denounced as anarchism. 

Lenin did clearly state that those 
who only spoke of the DDPP had 
gone over to the petty bourgeoisie, 
which makes Trotsky’s comment that 
Lenin came out against the DDPP 
correct and Jack Conrad’s claim that 
the DDPP was valid in 1917 wrong. 
Barry Biddulph 
Campaign for a Marxist Party 

Off the hook 

According to Jim Moody’s article, 
‘Workers’ militia and burning neces¬ 
sity’, the CPGB is in favour of a work¬ 
ers’ militia (January 4). He says that 
“Workers’ militias require communist 
leadership” and that the question 
needs to be raised in the workers’ 
movement now, so as to be not 
caught unawares by an intensification 
of class struggle and in order to ce¬ 
ment the role of communists as the 
emergent party prepared to spear¬ 
head our class’s struggle. 

The key question is - our class’s 
struggle and workers’ militias for 
what ? Which tasks are at hand? The 
CPGB’s Draft programme talks of 
workers’ militias “growing out of the 
class struggle itself: defending the 
picket line, mass demonstrations, 
workplace occupations, fending off 
fascists, etc”. In fact, a case could 
easily be made for plagiarism if one 
compares this to the section dealing 
with this question in Trotsky’s 1938 
Transitional programme - except (cru¬ 


cially) that Trotsky and the transition¬ 
al method embodied in the Fourth In¬ 
ternational link the above tasks to 
“paving the road for the conquest of 
power by the proletariat”, whereas the 
‘communists’ of the CPGB (forgetting 
or ignoring every serious lesson leamt 
by Marxists since 1848) seem to be 
seeking no more than an extremely 
democratic form of capitalism (what¬ 
ever that could be!). 

Do they want a workers’ militia to 
defend the gains of the extreme bour¬ 
geois democracy they stand for? But 
the problem is that the arming of the 
workers necessarily poses the ques¬ 
tion of power - the bourgeoisie will not 
tolerate an armed power that is not 
under its hegemony and would either 
crush it or, if unable through lack of 
relative strength, would have to tol¬ 
erate it (while it built up its own pow¬ 
er). The matter then is a question of 
leadership. 

Because the ‘communists’ of the 
CPGB do not pose or probably under¬ 
stand the question of state power and 
socialism, were they (in some totally 
amazing circumstance) in the leader¬ 
ship of workers’ militias, the bourgeoi¬ 
sie would be let off the hook entirely 
and the workers crushed. 

Steve Revins 
Binningham 

Pinch of salt 

I don’t want to respond to the gen¬ 
eral argument of your article, ‘AWL 
“realists” raise their heads above 
the parapet’ (January 11) - there is 
extensive discussion about slogans 
regarding withdrawal from Iraq on 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
website if comrades are interested 
(www.workersliberty.org). 

I do, however, want to comment on 
what the article reveals, once more, 
about the standards of polemic, or 
indeed journalism, of the Weekly 
Worker. The article claims, referring to 
me: “Clive seems not to have noticed 
that the ethnic, or more exactly reli¬ 
gious, cleansing is already going on 
under the aegis of the parties of the 
puppet government supported by the 
occupiers.” 

The article to which it is referring, 
written by me, says: “The occupation 
has played a role in fostering civil war 
- by forming alliances on sectarian 
bases ... One half of the sectarian civil 
war is coming from two groups in the 
government - the Sadrists and the 
Badr brigades (it takes two sides for a 
sectarian civil war).” 

As usual, readers of your newspa¬ 
per would be well advised to take al¬ 
most everything it says with a pinch 
of salt. 

Clive Bradley 

AWL 

70s coup? 

Papers from 1976 - released under the 
30-year rule - add to the growing body 
of evidence that sections of the rul¬ 
ing class were certainly thinking 
about a coup at that time. In the final 
days of the Wilson era, MI5 drafted a 
contingency paper based on a scenar¬ 
io in which a Labour government, ac¬ 
ceding to trade union demands, 
radicalised its policies against the pri¬ 
vate sector and the UK’s Nato com¬ 
mitments. 

The political landscape was very 
different from that of 2007. The major 
industrial relations battles of the first 
part of the 70s had left their mark on 
everybody. But, as your average 16- 
year-old, I was not politically aware. I 
intended voting Labour, if only be¬ 
cause my dad did. 

There can now be little doubt that 
there were coup plots against Harold 
Wilson, a democratically elected and 
recognisably Labour prime minister. 
JohnSmithee 
Cambridgeshire 
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Against imperialist 
war, for Iran workers 
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O ver the last week, we have 
witnessed an escalation in 
the level of threats against 
Iran and an increase in the American 
military presence in the Persian Gulf, 
with the aim of controlling key wa¬ 
terways, should Iran retaliate against 
a potential US military threat. At the 
same time it is quite clear that indi¬ 
rect negotiations are taking place be¬ 
tween the United States and Iran 
and the current US threats are an in¬ 
tegral part of that. 

Irrespective of the outcome of this 
latest stage in the US-Iran conflict, 
the events of the last few days stress 
once more the urgency of building 
a principled campaign - not only 
against the threat of war, but in de¬ 
fence of Iranian workers, women, 
students and national minorities. Of 
course, in the UK, Hands Off the 
People of Iran is not the first cam¬ 
paign to oppose war against Iran, 
nor is it the only one acting in soli¬ 
darity with the struggles of the long- 
suffering peoples of Iran against the 
theocratic regime. However, it is the 
only campaign stressing that these 
two aspects (against war, against the 
regime) must be inseparable parts of 
a single campaign. 

In October 2006, Action Iran, Iran 
Solidarity and the Campaign Against 
Sanctions and Military Intervention 
in Iran (CASMII UK) merged to form 
a single organisation, called Cam¬ 
paign Iran. For Iranian socialists, 
inside and outside the country, nei¬ 
ther the three components nor the 
new merged organisation address 
the essential issues concerning the 
plight of the Iranian people at a time 
when the threat of some form of im¬ 
perialist intervention must be taken 
seriously. The accusation of appeas¬ 
ing a reactionary regime is echoed 
by many left activists in Iran. 

Action Iran campaigned against 
“any form of military intervention or 
sanctions” and called for “a non-in¬ 
terventionist, non-military dialogue 
with Iran”, while Iran Solidarity aimed 
to expose “the war-mongering mo¬ 
tives of the United States of Ameri¬ 
ca”. CASMII UK called for 
“immediate negotiations ... without 
any preconditions”. 

Totally missing form their materi¬ 
al - as it is from Campaign Iran’s state¬ 
ments - is any criticism of the islamic 
republic. Nor is there any mention of 
the rising struggles of Iranian work¬ 
ers fighting the neoliberal econom¬ 
ic policies of the shia regime; of the 
demonstrations of Iranian women 
against misogynist laws and their 
daily battles against the forced wear¬ 
ing of the veil; of the radicalism of 
the anti-war, anti capitalist Iranian 
student and youth movements. 

Campaign Iran fails to “inform the 
peace movement” that the clerics 
who set up the first islamic regime in 
our region 28 years ago are amongst 
its most hated rulers. Iran’s clerics 
have created one of the most cor¬ 
rupt, unequal and, of course, un¬ 
democratic regimes ever known. We 
are talking of a country where the 
phrase ‘political islam’ is considered 
synonymous with ‘Mercedes-driv¬ 
en mullahs’, where the majority of 
the population and in particular the 
youth do not trust a word uttered by 
their leaders. Does this sound like a 
regime capable of fighting an anti¬ 
imperialist war? 

Campaign Iran also fails to men¬ 
tion one of the most pertinent facts 
about the current situation in the 


New radical mood 

Middle East: the US-UK invasion of 
Afghanistan and Iraq is directly re¬ 
sponsible for Iran’s emergence as a 
regional power. Chalabi, Maleki, Jaa- 
fari and other pro-Iranian shias 
played a crucial role in the US-UK 
propaganda regarding Iraqi ‘weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction’. Some go 
as far as blaming Iran for the entire 
WMD fiasco. Will Campaign Iran in¬ 
form its supporters that on February 
15 2003, when most of us were on 
demonstrations against the Iraq war, 
pro-Iran mosques throughout the 
UK, as well as the Iranian embassy 
in London, were advising Iraqi shi¬ 
as to write to Tony Blair encourag¬ 
ing him in his warmongering 
ambitions? That the Iranian govern¬ 
ment banned any demonstrations 
opposing the US invasion of Iraq? 

Will Campaign Iran remind its sup¬ 
porters that on March 19 2003, when 
most of us watched in horror as US- 
UK bombs pounded the Iraqi capi¬ 
tal, Iran’s islamic regime was 
distributing halva (a sweet used at 
feasts) in celebration? No wonder 
they celebrated - the imperialist in¬ 
vasion of Iraq gave them unprece¬ 
dented influence in Iraq. 

Supporters of Campaign Iran as¬ 
sert that, given the threat of imperi¬ 
alist war, any criticism of the islamic 
regime plays into the hands of the 
pro-war lobby - this is ‘not the right 
time’ to criticise the clerics in power 
in Tehran. For some it never has been 
‘the right time’ to criticise the theo¬ 
cratic regime: in 1979, for example, it 
had just deposed the shah, in 1981 
it was at war with Iraq and in 1986 
we had the Irangate fiasco. 

Over the last few years the Irani¬ 
an student and youth movements 
have changed dramatically - from a 
force calling for liberal democracy to 
one that takes up many of the slo¬ 
gans of the international anti-capi¬ 
talist movement. Today workers’ 
protests raising slogans against the 
neoliberal policies of the regime have 
become daily events, yet sections of 
the left in the UK do not think it is 
‘the right time’ to mention such 
struggles. Is this what they mean by 
‘anti-imperialism’ and ‘international 
solidarity’? 

As Mike Macnair put it, “Marxists 
are to shut up about proletarian in¬ 
ternationalism and ... the workers’ 
movement in the Middle East ... in 
order to build a broad movement... 
[But] the dynamic of Marxists shut¬ 
ting up about our elementary ideas 
... is not that the Marxists win he¬ 
gemony over the broader move¬ 
ment, but that the capitalist class 
and its political parties and political 
methods do so” (Weekly Worker 


September 14 2006). 

HOPI has also been criticised from 
the other side of the spectrum. Some 
have argued that our call for “imme¬ 
diate unconditional withdrawal of 
US-UK troops from the region” will 
leave minorities in Iraq vulnerable 
and would set back labour struggles. 

On the first issue I am afraid the 
claim that western troops are there 
to support ‘minorities’ and stop civ¬ 
il wars is not seriously believed by 
anybody in the Middle East. Rather 
it shows a profound ignorance of the 
strong anti-colonial, anti-imperialist 
sentiment in the region. Although 
some national or religious conflicts, 
such as the sunni-shia divide, have 
their roots in events that happened 
many centuries ago, there is no 
doubt that over the last two centu¬ 
ries almost every sectarian/civil war 
in the region has been fuelled by 
colonial or imperialist intervention. 
Current borders, themselves the 
source of disputes and war, are di¬ 
rect consequences of colonial and 
imperialist intervention. Colonial 
powers fermented divide and rule 
across the region (for example, in the 
way Kurdish borders were set up 
after the collapse of the Ottoman 
empire) in order to weaken the emerg¬ 
ing states. 

The intentional or unintentional 
US-UK support for shia rule in Iraq 
has added to this situation and eve¬ 
ry day the occupying US troops re¬ 
main increases the ranks of islamist 
fighters andjihadists. Immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal is essen¬ 
tial if we want to see an end to daily 
carnage and mayhem in our region. 

As far as workers’ struggles are 
concerned, anyone who has fol¬ 
lowed the daily confrontations with 
the Iranian regime will have no doubt 
that, faced with the ravages of neo¬ 
liberal capitalism and a theocratic 
state that uses repression to control 
the labour movement, a factory work¬ 
er (say, in the Iran Khodro car plant) 
who goes on strike or takes part in a 
demonstration in Tehran is not sim¬ 
ply demanding trade union rights or 
even just fighting a religious state. 
That worker is well aware that his/ 
her struggle is as much against in¬ 
ternational capitalism and the Peu¬ 
geot/Renault or Saipa factory 
owners as it is against local manage¬ 
ment. He/she believes that, despite 
differences and inter-imperialist ri¬ 
valries, imperialist military presence 
in our region will in the long term 
support the interests of both inter¬ 
national capital and ruthless local 
capitalists, such as those of Iran 
Khodro. Try explaining to such a 
worker why he/she should support 


US military presence in the region in 
the interests of the labour move¬ 
ment. 

Over the last decade both the Ira¬ 
nian economy and the labour move¬ 
ment have changed dramatically. 
Young workers have internet ac¬ 
cess and are often well informed on 
international issues. Today’s labour 
movement is not limiting itself to 
trade union struggles, nor is it sim¬ 
ply fighting ‘islamic’ capitalists and 
their legislation. Its leaflets and dec¬ 
larations show it to be against cap¬ 
italism, imperialism and, of course, 
western military intervention. 

What is more, to reduce the Irani¬ 
an workers’ movement to minimalist 
economic struggles is to underesti¬ 
mate and ignore the historic role of 
our class in leading revolutionary 
battles. After all, this is the working 
class that played a crucial role in the 
overthrow of the shah’s regime. 

The same comrades object to our 
opposition to Israel’s aggression in 
the region. But for the Iranian left the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict has been 
a major issue, and the continued US 
financial/military support for Israel is 
correctly regarded as part and par¬ 
cel of imperialist strategy in the Mid¬ 
dle East, adversely affecting radical 
political struggle throughout the re¬ 
gion. In addition, for those of us who 
refuse to take a hypocritical stance 
on nuclear weapons - turning a blind 
eye to the Zionist state, while con¬ 
demning the aims of the islamic re¬ 
gime - the Palestinian-Israeli conflict 
is not a separate issue. 

And finally a response to an anti¬ 
imperialist US academic regarding 
HOPI, who believes that we are cam¬ 
paigning on “distinct issues that 
should be separated for an effective 
campaign”. While “75% of Ameri¬ 
cans oppose any kind of military 
threat against Iran, let alone war” and 
“opposition to the Iranian theocra¬ 
cy is even more overwhelming”, 
there is no basis for demanding “rad¬ 
ical internal change within the west¬ 
ern industrial societies” - the 
“groundwork for that call hasn’t 
been laid”. 

If we accept that wars are the con¬ 
tinuation of politics by other means, 
there is no doubt that, whatever the 
outcome of the current stage of con¬ 
flict between Iran’s islamic republic 
and the United States, in the long 
term only “regime change from be¬ 
low” in both countries can kill the 
spectre of war. Our founding state¬ 
ment asserts this, in line with our 
understanding of the position so¬ 
cialists should take in the anti-war 
movement. 

Of course, no-one claims that our 
call will mobilise the US or UK mass¬ 
es right now. However, for us the is¬ 
sue is not about setting up the usual 
short-lived and often meaningless 
‘broad’ campaign and implicitly ac¬ 
cepting the hegemony of bourgeois 
ideas in the hope this will make us 
more popular. It is about advancing 
the cause of the international work¬ 
ing class. 

We will maintain our principles, 
however difficult that might be. HOPI 
has made its stand and it is now up 
to others to choose. I certainly hope 
many in the British and European left 
will show similar courage and deter¬ 
mination • 

Yassamine Mather 


Hands Off the People of Iran: 
nowaroniran@yahoo.co.uk 


ACTION 

Communist Forums 

London Sundays, 5pm, Diorama 
Arts Centre (D2), 3 Euston Centre, 
London NW1 (Warren Street tube). 
Study topic, plus weekly political 
report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee. 

January 21: Campaign for a Marxist 
Party - London inaugural meeting. 
January 28: Study topic: ‘Political 
economy: Theory of Force, part 2’, 
using Frederick Engels’s Anti- 
Diihring as a study guide. 

Sheffield Wednesdays, 6pm, 

Sheffield Student Union. Call Lee for 
details: 07958447815. 

South Wales Call Bob for details: 
07816480679. 

Keep Our NHS public 

Saturday January 20, 11 am: 

Conference, Friends Meeting House, 
Euston Road, London NW1. To 
register delegates email: 
01ivia@nhscampaign.org 
or ring01237 234822. 

Campaign for a Marxist 
Party meetings 

London Sunday January 21, 5pm: 
London inaugural meeting. 

Speakers: Mike Macnair (CPGB), 

Chris Grey (New Interventions). 
Diorama Arts Centre (D2), 3 Euston 
Centre, NW1 (Warren Street tube). 
Birmingham Saturday January 
27, 2pm: Bennetts Bar, Bennetts Hill 
(near New Street station). 

Glasgow Saturday February 3, 

2pm: Partick Burgh Halls, off 
Dumbarton Road. Debate: ‘Which 
way forward for the left?’ Speakers: 
Hillel Ticktin (CMP), Gordon 
Morgan (Solidarity), Jack Ferguson 
(SSP). 

CMP secretary: PO Box 7053, 

Glasgow G44 9AQ. 

Media Workers Against 
the War 

Monday January 22: Public meeting 
- ‘Islamophobia, the new racism’, 
Bloomsbury Central Church Hall, 

235 Shaftesbury Avenue, London 
WC2. Speakers include: Gary 
Younge, Louise Christian, Craig 
Murray, Chris Nineham. 
www.bloomsbury.org.uk. 

No Trident, 
troops out of Iraq 

Saturday February 24, 12 noon: 
National demonstration. Assemble 
Hyde Park, march to rally in 
Trafalgar Square. Called by Stop the 
War Coalition and Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament. 

Defend our NHS 

Wednesday January 24, 7.30pm: 

Public meeting, Willesden Green, 
Library Centre, 95 High Road, 

London NW10. Speakers include: 

Geoff Martin, London Health 
Emergency; Pat McManus, Unison; 
Sarah Teather MP. 

School Students 
Against War 

Saturday January 27, 10am: National 
Conference, University of London 
Union, Malet Street, London WC1. 
07788 513563; contact@ssaw.org.uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the 
struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the 
amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not 
hesitate to contact us. 
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SOCIALIST YOUTH_ 

Left network launched 

Dave Isaacson reports on the January 13 launch conference of Socialist Youth Network, the Labour 
Representation Committee’s youth organisation, at the University of London Union 



SYN platform: Owen Jones, Marsha-Jane Thompson 
and Vinothan Sangarapillai 


T he conference started with an 
opening speech from John 
McDonnell. He said that one 
of the primary tasks for young so¬ 
cialists over “the next couple of 
decades” was working towards de¬ 
fining what “the principles of so¬ 
cialism are”. He argued that we 
should seek to learn from the fail¬ 
ures of the last century in order to 
work out a new “21st century so¬ 
cialism”. Despite the clear nod in 
the direction of Hugo Chavez that 
this phrase implies (comrades from 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
were clearly wincing), the need to 
learn the lessons of the 20th cen¬ 
tury is clear enough. 

Comrade McDonnell talked about 
launching a “project to get us into 
power”, without being at all clear 
about whether he meant the Labour 
left or the working class - though 
for many in the room these two are 
almost synonymous. He encour¬ 
aged comrades to put themselves 
forward for election - for councillor, 
MP, shop steward, as well as posi¬ 
tions within the Labour Party. 

Motions 

Following these opening remarks 
and ratification of the SYN consti¬ 
tution, conference moved on to con¬ 
sider the 19 policy motions before 
it. It is a positive sign that, despite 
this comparatively large number, 
the chairs were still willing to allow 
a reasonable amount of debate (far 
more than at a Respect conference 
at any rate), with Communist Stu¬ 
dents and AWL speakers being al¬ 
lowed to put their two-pennyworth 
in on a regular basis. 

The first motion, calling for SYN to 
build the ‘John for Leader’ campaign, 
was passed unopposed. Second up 
was a call for a “young people’s man¬ 
ifesto”, which consisted mostly of 
supportable, albeit very limited, de¬ 
mands. However, there was one 
point that comrade Ben Lewis of 
Communist Students spoke against, 
concerning “the democratisation of 
the British state”. The call for the re¬ 
placement of “the archaic House of 
Lords with a ‘House of the People’” 
was wrong, argued Ben. Second 
chambers, no matter how they are 
constituted, exist as a check on de¬ 
mocracy and should be opposed. He 
also noted that the motion did not 
oppose the constitutional monarchy 
system lock, stock and barrel (in fact 
the monarchy was not mentioned) 
or call for a democratic republic. De¬ 
spite these arguments, the motion 
passed. 

Next on the agenda were two un- 
controversial motions defending 
the trade union link and the NHS. 
A motion on secondary education 
was criticised for only making the 
limited call for the ending of chari¬ 
table status, not the immediate ab¬ 
olition of private schools. Comrade 
Robin Sivapalan added that we 
need to be more imaginative than 
simply advocating state schools as 
they are now as the solution: “We 
need to think about the liberation 
of young children.” 

The AWL’s motion on free edu¬ 
cation caused some debate when 
returning officer Vino Sangarapillai 
attempted to remove the call for a 
“non-means-tested grant of at least 
£ 150 a week for every student in FE 
and HE; an end to business in¬ 
volvement in education; and taxa¬ 
tion of the rich and business to 


fund education and public servic¬ 
es”. In its place Vino suggested “the 
restoration of a student grant - to 
be funded by progressive taxa¬ 
tion”. This amendment was sound¬ 
ly defeated, and rightly so, as it was 
a step back, but it did raise the 
question of how we work out what 
level of grant or minimum wage so¬ 
cialists campaign for. 

A Communist Students-drafted 
amendment to the next motion on 
employment rights addressed this 
very question in relation to the min¬ 
imum wage. The motion at hand ar¬ 
gued for a “living wage of at least 
£8 an hour”, whereas our amend¬ 
ment called for it to be based not on 
“what capital can afford”, but “what 
the working people and oppressed 
sections of the population actually 
need to reproduce themselves phys¬ 
ically and culturally”. 

Despite the fact that the majority 
of delegates present would have 
described themselves as Marxists 
of some sort, the language here ob¬ 
viously created considerable con¬ 
fusion. Niklas Albin Svensson of 
Socialist Appeal obviously had not 
been introduced to Marx’s writings 
on need, as he thought we were 
asking for something less than the 
wording in the original motion - “the 
level of subsistence”. Angus He- 
benton argued that the £8 level was 
not arbitrary, but “based on two 
thirds of the average wage, and is 
supported by the Low Pay Unit”. 
Why two thirds was a less arbitrary 
figure than, say, three quarters, was 
not mentioned. One comrade even 
went so far as to claim that “capital 
can’t afford £8 an hour”. It was left 
to comrades from CS and a couple 
of others to try and talk some 
sense. Comrade Sivapalan correct¬ 
ly remarked that “our role isn’t just 
to up what others come up with”. 

A motion on a woman’s right to 
choose was overwhelmingly passed 
despite one comrade’s concerns 
about abortion on demand. Howev¬ 
er, it was left to CS comrade James 
Turley to point out that the motion 
did not actually challenge the 24- 
week time limit and was therefore 
not really advocating abortion on 
demand. 

It was good to see that a CS 
amendment calling for SYN to 


“campaign for an end to all immi¬ 
gration controls and for open bor¬ 
ders” was overwhelmingly passed. 
It was positively welcomed by Tim 
Flatman, who moved the original 
motion on asylum and immigration 
rights. Opposition to Trident and 
support for votes from the age of 
16 were both voted through with¬ 
out opposition. 

Another CS amendment, to a So¬ 
cialist Appeal motion on nationali¬ 
sation, also won the overwhelming 
support of conference. The amend¬ 
ment added that “nationalisation 
alone, however, is not enough. 
Those who use and those who 
work in those key industries should 
exercise control over them ... in oth¬ 
er words the socialisation of the 
key industries”. It is an excellent 
sign that these amendments of ours 
were passed so comfortably - they 
would not go through so easily in 
Respect, for example - if at all! 

A motion on women’s liberation 
and socialist feminism caused 
some debate when an amendment 
tried to strike the last point calling 
for SYN “to work with the Interna¬ 
tional Union of Sex Workers and 
the English Collective of Prosti¬ 
tutes on the basis that decriminali- 
sation and unionisation is the only 
way to enable sex workers to fight 
the exploitation they face”. Those 
who wanted to drop this had little 
more to say than ‘Prostitution is 
wrong’. Both Mary Partington and 
the AWL’s Laura Schwartz said 
they were against prostitution, but 
to oppose the unionisation of sex 
workers on this basis was sense¬ 
less: “The best way to fight exploi¬ 
tation is to help those who are 
exploited to win back control over 
their lives themselves,” argued 
comrade Schwartz. 

The final motions were focused 
on international issues. A general 
statement on international workers’ 
solidarity was overwhelmingly 
passed. There were two amend¬ 
ments to a motion from co-chair 
Owen Jones on Iraq. The AWL pro¬ 
posed a limited amendment, which 
did not outline the organisation’s 
full position, but called for support 
for workers’ struggles in Iraq and 
opposition to “both the occupation 
and the sectarian militias”. Our own 


amendment simply added the word 
“immediate” in the sentence com¬ 
mitting us to “campaign for the 
withdrawal of occupation troops”. 
This was accepted by comrade 
Jones and only Sacha Ismail of the 
AWL spoke against, arguing that 
to withdraw the troops now would 
create a bloodbath. 

By now, time was very short and 
two motions with quite different 
positions on Venezuela (from So¬ 
cialist Appeal and the AWL) were 
both passed. Our own final motion 
on Iran was moved by CS comrade 
James Turley, calling for SYN to 
oppose not only any attack on Iran, 
but also the theocratic regime. It 
demanded solidarity with the Irani¬ 
an people, not the islamic republic. 
Unfortunately this only passed af¬ 
ter Owen Jones successfully 
amended out the call to support the 
new Hands Off the People of Iran 
campaign on the incorrect basis 
that it is a CPGB front. 

CS members barred 

Last week this paper reported that 
Owen Jones, one of the conference 
co-chairs, had led an attempt to 
bar a number of members of Com¬ 
munist Students from joining SYN 
and attending the conference as 
delegates. 

Owen had sent me an email con¬ 
taining a blacklist of CSers who were 
also members of Respect, and one 
who had signed the Campaign for a 
New Workers’ Party declaration. 
None of these comrades, he insist¬ 
ed, could join SYN or attend as del¬ 
egates. The fact that a number of 
these comrades were also members 
of the Labour Party (and at least one 
a full LRC member) was completely 
overlooked. The fact that the La¬ 
bour Party itself had not felt the 
need to expel these comrades did 
not matter one bit to Owen - he 
would take the jobs of policeman 
and bureaucrat on himself (despite 
his avowed Marxism) and make 
sure these comrades did not make 
it onto the conference floor as del¬ 
egates. The only concession our 
initial requests for a rethink gained 
was a change of mind in the case 
of the comrade who signed the 
CNWP declaration. 

As was made clear in last week’s 
report, the membership criteria out¬ 
lined on the SYN website’s homepage 
could hardly be considered accurate, 
given the practice of comrade Jones. 
Considering this, we drafted an emer¬ 
gency motion based upon this SYN 
homepage statement and added a 
paragraph to make the position un¬ 
mistakably clear. 

Our emergency motion read: 
“SYN is for anyone who wants to 
fight for a working class voice in 
British politics, whether or not you 
are a member of the Labour Party. 
It is open to people under the age 
of 30 and to students of any age. 

“We want to reach out to young 
people in the student movement, in 
trade unions and in precarious 
jobs, those who feel disillusioned 
and marginalised by the lack of op¬ 
portunity for socialist debate in 
British politics. We aim to be a vi¬ 
brant campaigning force on a 
number of fronts, revitalising youth 
activism, sweeping away apathy 
and creating a strong sense of class 
consciousness. 

“Everybody, whether they are 
members of other organisations or 


parties or not, is welcome to be¬ 
come a full SYN member, with 
speaking and voting rights at con¬ 
ference. We are against bans and 
proscriptions.” 

In hindsight it has become clear 
to us that the passing of this mo¬ 
tion could have provoked SYN’s 
disaffiliation from the Labour Par¬ 
ty- something we do not want. Un¬ 
fortunately, simply pointing this 
fact out (if they were aware of it 
themselves) was not the approach 
taken by the conference organisers 
- Owen Jones, co-chair Marsha- 
Jane Thompson, and returning of¬ 
ficer Vino Sangarapillai. 

Two days prior to the conference 
comrade Vino informed SYN mem¬ 
bers: “The emergency motion pro¬ 
posed by Communist Students is 
incompetent for conference to 
consider, as it changes the nature 
of the organisation, which was cre¬ 
ated as a youth wing of the LRC at 
a fringe meeting at LRC confer¬ 
ence last year. 

“Furthermore, even if conference 
was competent to hear it, the mo¬ 
tion is not an emergency. An emer¬ 
gency motion would be an issue 
that has arisen since the closing 
date for motions. This is not such 
an issue.” 

Of course, Owen’s insistence on 
blacklisting our comrades and the 
fact that those organising the con¬ 
ference were not sticking to the 
membership criteria advertised on 
the website only became clear af¬ 
ter the closing date for motions, so 
this final point is just plain wrong. 
And the first point is not quite ac¬ 
curate either, as the (unintended 
and unforeseen) consequence of 
passing our emergency motion 
might have been to revoke SYN’s 
affiliation to the Labour Party, not 
the LRC - obviously the LRC 
would maintain its link to the La¬ 
bour Party above SYN if forced to 
make a choice. But, of course, we 
would not want such a break to oc¬ 
cur - Communist Students thinks it 
is a positive thing that SYN is a La¬ 
bour-oriented group which fights 
for socialism within the Labour Par¬ 
ty as well as without. 

However, in the discussion con¬ 
cerning our emergency motion on 
the SYN email discussion list 
Owen Jones led the charge, saying 
that it was an attempt to “wreck” 
and “destroy” SYN, that it would 
allow the Socialist Workers Party 
to swamp the organisation, and 
that he would resign if it were 
passed. Melodramatic scaremon- 
gering pure and simple. 

Anyway the motion was ruled out 
of order, and by this time we had 
seen the flaw within it, so left the rul¬ 
ing unchallenged and drafted a dif¬ 
ferent statement concerning these 
issues which we have asked the in¬ 
coming SYN executive to discuss. 

This reads: “The incoming execu¬ 
tive committee of the Socialist Youth 
Network should initiate a debate on 
the urgent need for principled work¬ 
ing class political-organisational 
unity and the implications this 
should have for the affiliate struc¬ 
ture of the Labour Party. 

“SYN opposes both left sectarian¬ 
ism and official bans and proscrip¬ 
tions. Both fragment and weaken us. 
We will seek principled working co¬ 
operation with other comrades and 
political trends in the workers’ 
movement. Unity is strength.” • 
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Weekly Worker ‘my favourite’ 


T ony Benn was one of three La¬ 
bour Party politicians who ad¬ 
dressed conference as guest 
speakers. His introductory speech 
was fairly standard, noting the war¬ 
mongering, anti-working class poli¬ 
cies of New Labour. He said New 
Labour had been set up on the basis 
that the only way to win elections was 
to adopt Thatcherite policies. 

According to comrade Benn, “a lot 
of people in Britain feel they are no 
longer represented - they are man¬ 
aged”. He informed us that we were 
the only generation in human history 
to have both the capacity to destroy 
humanity as a whole through nuclear 
annihilation and, on the other hand, 
enough “cash” to be able to create a 
truly egalitarian society. This is why 
he feels it is so important to get be¬ 
hind John McDonnell and his chal¬ 
lenge for the Labour Party leadership. 

Most people in the movement will 
have heard Tony Benn speak numer¬ 
ous times - he certainly did not renege 
on his promise to get more involved 
in general left politics following his 
resignation from parliament. So it was 
nothing new to hear him express his 



Tony Benn: not enough 
socialists in the Labour Party 


despair at the way the current left is 
(dis)organised. Reeling off a list of 
many of the groups and groupuscules 
that exist, he commented: “The sec¬ 
tarian left drives me crazy ... there are 
too many socialist groups and not 
enough socialists in the Labour Par¬ 
ty.” In the question and answer ses¬ 
sion a comrade from the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty wondered why his 
organisation had been missed off the 
list. Benn assured him that he regu¬ 
larly reads Workers’ Liberty, along 
with numerous other left papers, “but 


my favourite is the Weekly Worker”. 

It was clear that comrade Benn does 
not agree with our politics, but he ac¬ 
knowledges our paper as indispensa¬ 
ble for those wanting to understand 
today’s left. However, despite regular¬ 
ly turning to our press for information, 
he displayed a profound misunder¬ 
standing of our political approach that 
is not uncommon amongst readers 
who simply skim for information. Com¬ 
rade Benn felt that the Weekly Worker 
is flawed because it takes a purist ap¬ 
proach, in which “St Marx, St Lenin and 
St Trotsky” cannot be criticised. The 
Weekly Worker is, of course, one of the 
most outspoken critics within the left 
of this approach. 

Benn also informed us that he had 
bought a copy of the paper that 
morning, only to find an “attack” on 
“this very meeting”. Suffice to say, 
it was the bureaucratic shenanigans 
of the organisers (principally SYN 
chair Owen Jones) that we felt the 
need to “attack”, not the SYN con¬ 
ference or SYN itself - both of which 
we seek to strengthen through our 
involvement • 

Dave Isaacson 


Good AWL Labourites 


B y far the biggest section of the 
organised left at the confer¬ 
ence was the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty and its Education 
Not For Sale campaign. But the com¬ 
rades certainly punched below their 
weight and their intervention as a 
whole was rather subdued. Indeed, 
when I enquired why they did not get 
up and speak a bit more I was told 
that the AWL did not want to domi¬ 
nate proceedings. But why turn up 
in such numbers if not to try and 
positively shape things? 

Sacha Ismail, however, had already 
admitted on the SYN discussion list 
that the AWL had agreed a compro¬ 
mise on the question of Venezuela, re¬ 
moving all reference to Hugo Chavez 
as a Bonapartist from the proposed 
CYN position. While I may have res¬ 
ervations about the AWL position, it 
is far better than the uncritical tailing 
of Chavez favoured by the soft left. 
In my view, the AWL should have 
stuck to its guns. Even if its position 
had been defeated, it would at least 
have been raised at conference for 
debate and discussion. 

Daniel Randall and David Broder 


did make some good points - partic¬ 
ularly their emphasis on socialism as 
the conscious control of society 
from below. However, in the debates 
on a ‘living grant’ and ‘living wage’ 
the AWL let slip its narrow, econo¬ 
mists approach to politics. When 
asked just where he had got his fig¬ 
ure of £150 a week for a student 
grant, comrade Randall beautifully 
summed up this approach: NUS had 
called for £120, he said, and he want¬ 
ed to demand more than that. This 
is, unfortunately, an all too common 
attitude - rather than call for what we 
need, follow the lead of the reform¬ 
ist right (perhaps with a bit more 
added on for luck). 

Rightly, comrade Robin Sivapalan 
ridiculed that approach, but he would 
not support the CS amendment. Al¬ 
though it called for the minimum wage 
to be “detennined by a democratical¬ 
ly elected and accountable working 
class commission”, it did not contain 
the phrase, ‘working class struggle’! 
An adequate minimum wage can, of 
course, only be won through working 
class militancy, but this is hardly in 
contradiction to the call for a commis¬ 


sion to determine precisely what our 
demands ought to be. 

Had the AWL comrades voted to 
support our amendment (instead of 
voting against or abstaining) then the 
politics of SYN would have been sig¬ 
nificantly strengthened. That they did 
not is a shame, but in many ways re¬ 
flects their overall approach - playing 
the role of good left Labourites, in¬ 
stead of revolutionaries looking to 
intervene in the Labour left in a prin¬ 
cipled manner. 

Perhaps that is why the comrades 
failed to back James Turley, CS candi¬ 
date for the SYN executive. I was as¬ 
sured by both comrades Ismail and 
Broder that they personally had vot¬ 
ed for James as their second prefer¬ 
ence, but this was obviously their 
own individual choice - if the whole 
AWL/ENS delegation had voted for 
him, then he would easily have been 
elected. By contrast CS comrades, 
despite our numerous political differ¬ 
ences with the AWL, voted as a bloc 
for comrade Broder as a second-pref¬ 
erence candidate in order to strength¬ 
en the left on the executive • 

Ben Lewis 


Alphabet soup 


O ne wonders if guest speakers 
John McDonnell, Tony Benn 
and Katy Clark MP were aware 
exactly who they were calling “the 
future” in their conference speeches. 
Possibly they weren’t able, in their 
half-hour visits, to gauge the real 
make-up of the conference. 

The fact is, probably two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the turnout were not 
innocent Labourites at all, but a neat 
cross-section of those alphabet-soup 
groups most keen on the party. By far 
the largest segment was the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty. Having recently 
given up on their old course of deep 
entry, they nonetheless snapped right 
back into form and helped vote through 
plenty of left reformist fare, with a cou¬ 
ple of unambitious motions of their 
own thrown in for good measure. It’s 
like they’ve never been away ... 

Some groups never even got over 
the entry bug. For Socialist Appeal, 
this was another part of the grand plan 
which sees - via some kind of Marxist 
conjuring trick - workers flooding into 
the Labour Party in their hundreds of 


thousands upon a serious capitalist 
crisis. Why? They just do\ Predictably 
(for them), they offered a fawning mo¬ 
tion on Chavez and some interventions 
on uncontroversial issues, and hung 
around selling their simply irresistible 
eponymous magazine - the latest issue 

probably two- 
thirds to three- 
quarters of the 
turnout were not 
innocent 
Labourites at all 

carries the shocking revelation that 
Blair said Iraq was a disaster on TV. A 
scoop only slightly undermined by its 
prominence in all mainstream news 
outlets two months ago. 

It would be nice if, some day, one of 
these Labour-left gatherings might 
pass over without the backroom deal¬ 
ings of Socialist Action ... but this 


wasn’t going to be it. As is the way 
with this extremely secretive, semi-Sta- 
linist grouping, one was only able to 
identify them by employing one’s 
sixth sense - there are two on the ex¬ 
ecutive. Those standing were asked 
to give all their organisational affilia¬ 
tions and, sure enough, these com¬ 
rades listed fronts dominated by 
Socialist Action. Anything up to eight 
other SA people may have been there. 
But who knows? If Appeal are wiz¬ 
ards, Action are ninjas. 

Then there were the two Socialist 
Students comrades left outside in the 
cold January air, boycotting the whole 
thing and attempting to lure the un¬ 
wary with a nice, safe ‘Save the NHS’ 
petition, before, one assumes, inform- 
ing those who stopped to sign of the 
futility of the conference and the thor¬ 
oughly bourgeois character of the 
Labour Party, now that their parent 
body, the Socialist Party, no longer 
enjoys Labour membership. 

While you could say that breaking 
with Ted Grant’s entry fetish was a 
positive step, the sectarian attitude to 
Labour now displayed is hardly an 
improvement • 

James Turley 


Engaging 
with youth 

Ben Lewis spoke to Marsha-Jane 
Thompson, SYN co-chair and one of the 
conference organisers 


L ooking back to the confer¬ 
ence, how do you think it 
went? 

I think it went extremely well, although 
it’s sometimes hard to tell from the 
chair. It got a really good write-up on 
various blogs and in the Morning Star 
- it’s good to see someone else con¬ 
firming my opinion. 

The exec will be meeting soon to 
progress what conference agreed and 
the website is currently being updat¬ 
ed with all the motions passed. I think 
it was absolutely amazing that we got 
through all 19 motions and yet had so 
many contributions - there were 11 
speakers on one of them. 

John McDonnell’s speech was very 
well received, as were the contribu¬ 
tions from Tony Benn and Katy Clark, 
and, of course, supporting John in his 
campaign for Labour leader is one of 
the main things SYN will be getting 
stuck into. 

Were you pleased with the turnout? 

For a founding youth conference it 
was very encouraging, given the cur¬ 
rent climate, where young people 
don’t tend to get involved with polit¬ 
ical parties, and I’m looking forward 
to building on this. 

I was especially impressed with the 
number of women present. In our 
movement I’m so used to being one 
of very few or even the only woman 
at various events. Typically though, 


... still 
significant 
numbers in the 
Labour Party who 
share my politics 

the men hogged the platform, speak¬ 
ing on all the motions - even the abor¬ 
tion rights and feminist motion - but I 
was pleased to see them supporting 
women’s rights in relation to these 
particular issues. 

While we’re on the subject, just a 
quick plug - there is a Feminists for 
John meeting at 7pm on January 24 
at Portcullis House - which SYN 
members will be actively involved in 
- Mary Partington has organised it 
and I will be chairing. 

Some of the resolutions passed 
(open borders, socialisation) are 
actually a lot more radical than 
what the Labour left usually says. 
How do you view this? 

It is a positive development - after all, 
another world is possible. And 
wouldn’t you expect the youth wing 
to be to the left of the rest of them? 
In the run-up to conference, it was 
argued that Communist Students 
were wreckers, out to destroy the 
organisation. What did you think of 
the CS intervention on the day? 

I’m not sure anyone argued CS were 
wreckers in the way you suggest. Val¬ 
id concerns were raised that we would 
have to completely change the SYN 
constitution if your emergency motion 
had been passed. So I was pleased it 
was withdrawn. In the conference I 
think CS behaved themselves - al¬ 
though one person did insist on speak¬ 
ing twice in some debates, eh, Ben? 


Overall I think the conference was 
handled in a comradely manner by all, 
building on all the things we agree on 

- which I must say is what we must do 
to organise effectively on the left. 
You were once a member of 
Respect. Why did you leave? 

I briefly thought Respect held some 
answers to the New Labour problem - 
but quickly found I was wrong. When 
I got further involved in trade union 
work I realised there were still signifi¬ 
cant numbers in the Labour Party who 
share my politics, so I joined Labour 
to help them in the struggle to win 
back our party. Unions should be 
pushing for Labour to implement un¬ 
ion policy and indeed the policies of 
Labour Party conference itself. 

SYN should win over disillusioned 
Respect members, as indeed it has - 
some others on our exec are also ex- 
Respect. But we can’t have people 
with dual membership, as we would 
cease to be the youth wing of the 
Labour Representation Committee. 

It seems to me quite odd that it was 
only members of Respect that 
weren’t allowed to take part. As we 
both know, there were other groups 
present that didn’t get treated in this 
way. Why was this? 

We did not explicitly ban Respect 
members only. SYN rules state that to 
be eligible for membership you can¬ 
not be a member of another political 
party that stands candidates against 
Labour. That’s why Respect members 
were not able to join - though they 
could attend as observers. 

I know you thought this was sim¬ 
ply an anti-communist witch-hunt, but 
I can assure you this was not the case 

- otherwise why would we have al¬ 
lowed members of Communist Stu¬ 
dents to stand for election to the exec 
and submit motions? 

As co-chair, I strongly agreed 
with the position we had discussed 
at the steering committee, and the 
amendment carried at conference, to 
restrict our membership to those in 
the Labour Party and those who are 
not members of another political 
party that stands candidates against 
Labour - and I was pleased that 
Communist Students who are not 
members of Respect participated. 

It seemed to me that the clear 
majority at conference were 
actually part of the organised left. 
This surely raises the greater 
question of how a higher form of 
united working class political 
organisation is to be achieved. What 
is your take on this? 

I disagree. Although some members 
of the organised left were present, the 
majority were independent (for want 
of a better word) left trade unionists 
and students. Of the 20 members on 
the exec, only six are from the organ¬ 
ised left. I think this shows what broad 
appeal SYN has. 

We need to experiment with differ¬ 
ent ways of organising - and that’s 
what SYN is trying to do. Another 
world is possible - but only if we find 
new ways of engaging with disenfran¬ 
chised and disillusioned youth. 

Finally I would urge all readers of 
the Weekly Worker and members of 
Communist Students to join the La¬ 
bour Party in order to vote for John 
McDonnell • 
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POLEMIC_ 

Don’t revive absurd slogans 


Lenin’s pre-April 1917 ‘democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry’ was unworkable, writes Hillel Ticktin, editor of Critique 


J ack Conrad has explained his own 
political viewpoint in his essays 
in the Weekly Worker on Lenin 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and peasantry. 

In so doing he has entered a mine¬ 
field. I do not aspire to be a Lenin (or 
a Marx) scholar, but I do know that 
there were five editions of Lenin’s 
works and only the first two can be 
considered reliable. The fourth edition, 
which was produced with Stalin’s 
approval, is considered of particular¬ 
ly dubious worth. For that reason a 
fifth edition was produced under 
Khrushchev. However, much of the 
English editions of Lenin’s works are 
from the fourth edition. Apart from 
Stalinist alteration of Lenin’s writing, 
the actual translations can often be 
poor, to the point of producing a mean¬ 
ing, in English, which is the direct 
opposite of the Russian. 

There may also have been writings 
of Lenin which have been destroyed 
and remain unknown. (That Stalin was 
capable of gross deception was 
brought out when he invented a meet¬ 
ing of a military committee of the par¬ 
ty on October 14 1917 where he was 
present and Trotsky was not. Need¬ 
less to say, the dreamed up minutes 
of that meeting showed that he and 
not Trotsky was crucial to the revolu¬ 
tion.) The protocols of the party con¬ 
gresses that were printed in the early 
20s can be different from those that 
appeared under Khrushchev, which, 
for instance, excluded Lenin’s speech 
at the 13th Conference of the party. 

In a different way, one has to be 
very careful when trying to under¬ 
stand what Trotsky was saying at 
particular times. Trotsky felt impelled 
to concede to the cult of Lenin when 
making public comments, whether 
oral or written. For that reason, he 
appeared to criticise himself for not 
being an earlier Bolshevik. He made 
the absurd remark that we cannot be 
right against the party in the same 
way, though we can surmise that he 
was being ironical. Trotsky never 
agreed with Lenin’s concept of the 
party, precisely because he regard¬ 
ed it as undemocratic. That is clear 
from his writing and I know that from 
other sources. One has to be very 
careful when quoting Trotsky to de¬ 
termine his real meaning and his real 
intention. Translations, even of Trot¬ 
sky, are not always correct. 

Jack Conrad is, therefore, wrong to 
assume that Trotsky actually thought 
that he wasted his time before 1917 
and therefore that Lenin was the more 
serious before then. The idea does not 
bear examination. Trotsky was very 
active, in various bodies, as well as 
writing, studying, etc. Trotsky would 
not have played the role he did at 
Kienthal and Zimmerwald if that had 
not been the case. The direct build¬ 
ing of the Bolshevik Party was not the 
only political requirement before 1917. 

Similarly when Trotsky tries to glide 
over the real differences with Lenin in 
1917, by arguing that Lenin had not 
fundamentally changed, he is ignor¬ 
ing reality. There had to be a frank dis¬ 
cussion between Trotsky and the 
Mezhraiontsi in order for there to be a 
merger at all, and the concessions 
were not all made by the latter. Trot¬ 
sky, for instance, asked Lenin, in these 
formal discussions, if he would give 
up his Russocentrism, for instance. 
The problem was not that Lenin be¬ 
lieved in a revolution in one country, 
but that his concentration was on the 
Russian empire. In other words, there 
had to be more emphasis on the inter¬ 
national and historic nature of the rev¬ 


olution itself. I do not know Lenin’s 
reply, but it is clear that there were real 
differences and they were discussed 
and worked over. 

Trotsky’s major mistake, which was 
entirely understandable, was that he 
underestimated Stalin, Stalinism and 
its consequences. We might specu¬ 
late that it might have been better for 
us and history in general if Trotsky 
had said what he believed rather than 
conceding to the cult of Lenin. Trot¬ 
sky’s statements, therefore, have to be 
carefully considered when assessing 
the real differences with Lenin. 

We cannot only go by what was 
said, given the nature of the time. We 
have also to look at what actually hap¬ 
pened. The nature of the party changed 
radically from a vanguardist party, al¬ 
beit already different from the 1902 
version, to a mass, if leading, party of 
the proletariat. It had regular open de¬ 
bates in the most trying circumstanc¬ 
es. Even the disloyalty and sabotage 
of Zinoviev and Kamenev were ig¬ 
nored and they continued to play cru¬ 
cial roles in the party, as did the dissident 
left communists like Bukharin, Preo¬ 
brazhensky, etc, later. Contrast that 
with Lenin’s expulsion of Bogdanov 
and his faction when they differed on 
the tactics of boycotting the duma, af¬ 
ter 1906 - a much lesser ‘crime’ in less 
pressing circumstances than the ones 
cited. The fact is that the party leader¬ 
ship itself was now different and the 
structure of the party itself was 
changed, precisely because it was no 
longer Leninist in the old sense. 

In 1917, as is very well known, but 
contested by Jack Conrad, Lenin 
changed his line and dropped the 
concept of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat and peasantry. The opposi¬ 
tion of the party leaders at the time, 
including Stalin of course, was based 
on the years of maintaining that line. 
After three weeks they capitulated 
when Lenin threatened to leave the 
party and build a new one. That 
showed that Lenin was the party it¬ 
self. If he left, the party would almost 
certainly have had to dissolve. 

Jack Conrad has had to admit that, 
at the very least, the party leaders 
were not expecting Lenin to adopt the 
revolutionary line, which Trotsky had 
been advocating all along. In my view, 
Lenin never returned to that concept. 
He never again advocated it for any 
other country, although Stalin did, and 
for that matter so did Preobrazhensky 
when he capitulated to Stalin in 1928. 

However, Jack Conrad is doing vi¬ 
olence to reality when he argues that 
Lenin submitted himself to the de¬ 
mocracy within the party. I attend¬ 
ed meetings in the USSR, 40 years 
later, where there were formal pro¬ 
posals and real votes and I saw very 
clearly that people voted the way 
they were expected to vote. Lenin’s 
theoretical and practical control 
over the party was such that he was 
never likely to lose, provided that he 
maintained his stance. 

In any case, when the founder, the¬ 
oretician, tactician and strategist of the 
party put forward a line, and then said 
he would leave unless he got his way, 
that in itself was an abuse of democra¬ 
cy. Democracy is not just formal vot¬ 
ing. It requires a series of other 
conditions. A party which has voting 
for all posts, and all the other democrat¬ 
ic conditions up to and including recall 
of delegates to its leading bodies, can 



Vladimir Lenin: deified by 
Stalin 


still be undemocratic in its essence. The 
‘infallible and permanent’ leader does 
not even have to be on any body, pro¬ 
vided that he enjoys sufficient respect, 
for whatever reason. 

Jack Conrad does a heroic job of 
arguing for Lenin’s continuity of line. 
Stalin’s capitulation, which he cites, 
is no tribute to either Lenin or Stalin, 
but merely reflects Stalin’s long-term 
subservience to Lenin. Jack Conrad 
ignores the fact that the Petrograd 
party held out as long as they could 
- until Lenin’s ultimatum. He also ig¬ 
nores the very obvious difference 
between the original slogan of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry and the new formulation, 
later in 1917, of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the poorest peasant¬ 
ry. The addition of the word ‘poor¬ 
est’ changes everything. The poorest 
were a small section of the peasantry, 
close to, if not identical to, the rural 
proletariat. Lenin had dropped, there¬ 
fore, the whole concept of a demo¬ 
cratic stage with the petty bourgeoisie 
implied in the original slogan. 

Lenin was a politician in a way that 
Trotsky was not. Trotsky insisted on 
democratic forms - evidenced by his 
demand that the soviets take power 
rather than the Bolshevik Party, as Len¬ 
in wanted in early October 1917. Lenin, 
on the other hand, tried harder to a find 
a way to get support among the major¬ 
ity of the population, as well as among 
the working class, for the struggle 
against the forms of exploitation and 
oppression that they suffered. That 
meant finding ways of conceding to the 
peasantry, and the national groups in 
the Russian empire. Trotsky was not 
against such concessions, but laid 
more stress on the dangers involved. 
Lenin was the better politician, while 
Trotsky turned out to be correct. Both 
agreed on dissolving the constituent 
assembly and both agreed on invad¬ 
ing the Ukraine. Neither of those ac¬ 
tions were democratic. Both agreed on 
the policy of militarising labour in 1920, 
a policy for which Trotsky has often 
been criticised. 

Jack Conrad’s implication that Len¬ 
in was democratic and Trotsky was 
not is simply absurd. Lenin’s actions 
from the earliest years to the last 
showed that he had no time for dem¬ 
ocratic niceties when important ques¬ 
tions were at stake. A number of 
examples have already been cited, but 
probably the most obvious two are the 
ban on factions and his intention to 


dismiss Stalin. The latter showed that 
his attitude to democracy had its 
strength as well as its obvious weak¬ 
ness. Trotsky’s conception of the 
party, as shown in 1904, was closer to 
that of Luxemburg and indeed of all 
traditional Marxists. 

Strangely Jack Conrad does not 
explain what the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasantry would be 
like. Would there be a constituent as¬ 
sembly or a democratically elected 
parliament? If so, in an overwhelming¬ 
ly peasant country like Russia the left 
would be a minority - probably a small 
minority, as was the case in the con¬ 
stituent assembly in 1918. Would there 
be democratically elected soviets for 
both town and country? If so, the left 
would still have been a minority, per¬ 
haps larger than in the latter case, 
perhaps not. Would all landlords, the 
bourgeoisie plus medium to large 
farmers be excluded from voting? As 
the middle peasantry was a very sub¬ 
stantial section of all peasants, the 
peasantry would have been effective¬ 
ly disfranchised. 

The fact was (and is) that all peas¬ 
ants want more land in order to build 
up their small agricultural holdings as 
small businesses. They are orientat¬ 
ed towards the market, not towards 
socialism. Only agricultural labourers 
and the poorest peasantry, who are 
threatened with proletarianisation, 
tend towards the left. 

What kind of economy would there 
be? It would have to be capitalist, 
with high prices for agricultural 
goods, for the peasantry to support 
it. That would rule out industrialisa¬ 
tion. Given the nature of Russia, the 
peasantry would have the whip 
hand, but it could only fail, as was 
shown in the disastrous Stalin- 
Bukharin policy of 1923-29. Howev¬ 
er you turn the idea around, there is 
no conceivable form in which it could 
have existed, even for the short time 
possibly required. 

At the time when Lenin put for¬ 
ward this strange, contradictory slo¬ 
gan the peasantry were in revolution 
against the autocracy in 1905 and he 
conceived of an anti-absolutist alli¬ 
ance in order to overthrow the disin¬ 
tegrating system (or semi-Asiatic 
mode of production, as Plekhanov 
and Trotsky saw it). It had some cred¬ 
ibility in that there was a de facto al¬ 
liance and the workers were clearly 
the dominant force in demanding and 
achieving change. But an alliance, 
under the leadership of the workers, 
was one thing and an actual transi¬ 
tional form is quite another. 

The slogan strikes me as one more 
of Lenin’s attempts to get through to 
the non-socialist-supporting section 
of the population, but the whole idea 
is not just theoretically wrong: it 
sounds, and was shown to be, wildly 
impractical. Jack Conrad has to accept 
that the isolation of the Bolshevik 
Party in Russia, when the civil war was 
over, owed everything to the peasant 
rejection of the Communist Party. 

The left has to continue the proc¬ 
ess of cleansing Marxism of its Sta¬ 
linist distortions. Indeed if it does not 
do so it is doomed. The cult of Lenin 
is a feature alien to Marxism, invent¬ 
ed by Stalin, as noted by Jack Con¬ 
rad. Like all great men, Lenin’s genius, 
which lay in his understanding of 
political power, had an obverse side. 
He built a party, which no one else was 


capable of, but its members were not 
just subordinate to him: they were 
both inferior in ability and even ser¬ 
vile. The merger with the Mezhraiont¬ 
si provided the necessary intellectuals 
who played absolutely crucial roles in 
the revolution. 

It is hard to have anything but a 
measure of contempt for some of Len¬ 
in’s subordinates. Zinoviev, Kame¬ 
nev, Bukharin, etc all showed 
themselves up as incapable of stand¬ 
ing up to Stalin. There is no question 
that Lenin would have dismissed Sta¬ 
lin, had he not had a stroke in 1922, 
and history might have been very dif¬ 
ferent. We have to ask, however, what 
kind of party it was that so easily 
obeyed its leader? In 1921, Lenin 
banned factions and Trotsky was not 
re-elected to the leading party bodies 
until Lenin appealed to the delegates 
to change their minds. The point, here, 
is that Stalin built the cult of Lenin 
who was always right, in all circum¬ 
stances, but the nature of Lenin’s par¬ 
ty made that very easy, even if Lenin, 
himself, did not support such a cult. 
Lenin, however, failed to build a party 
which trained its personnel to stand 
up to him, and succeed him. Trotsky 
was absolutely crucial to the revolu¬ 
tion, but always remained an outsid¬ 
er. Jack Conrad’s very desperation to 
downgrade the role of Trotsky 
proves the point. 

Such a party has the advantage of 
loyalty to its leader, but that can also 
be a disadvantage when its leader 
dies and the new leader is not cho¬ 
sen in terms of his/her knowledge 
and understanding of Marxism and 
ability to lead, but in terms of length 
of service and subservience to the 
previous leader. 

Why does Jack Conrad want to re¬ 
suscitate a slogan which Lenin 
dropped and indeed reversed? He 
does not need Lenin’s imprimatur to 
sell the idea of democracy to the left. 
As I understand him, he is not argu¬ 
ing that we will have a two-stage 
change to socialism - first democracy 
and then socialism. Instead he seems 
to be arguing that we must talk of de¬ 
mocracy rather than socialism be¬ 
cause people understand that better 
and because the left has been undem¬ 
ocratic in the past. 

However, he does not achieve that 
by talking of Lenin’s slogan, precise¬ 
ly because it shows Lenin up as not 
only wrong, but, by a legitimate de¬ 
duction from Jack Conrad’s outline, 
also as a hypocrite. It is time to bury 
the cult of Lenin, together with his 
body. Lenin was a great revolutionary 
leader, but like all such leaders he 
made his mistakes, and his miscalcu¬ 
lations. It is our duty to work out his 
real legacy and his real partnership 
and differences with Trotsky. 

Above all, Jack Conrad must know 
that Stalin and the Stalinists used the 
concept of a two-stage revolution to 
avoid any revolution over the world 
and they justified that by citing the 
slogan of the ‘democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and peasantry’. In¬ 
deed Preobrazhensky, when he broke 
with Trotsky, cited it to support Sta¬ 
lin’s disastrous policy in China. The 
whole matter would be academic if not 
for this crucial aspect of modem left 
politics, which is still continuing to 
support third world nationalism and 
first world stageism. 

I should like to make a final plea. We 
do not need to appeal to history to 
justify our contemporary politics. That 
ought to be done on its merits. We 
have to leam from history - but that is 
another matter • 
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Debating perspectives 


T he first aggregate of CPGB 
members of 2007 debated party 
tasks and prospects for the 
year ahead. In the afternoon com¬ 
rades discussed our planned in¬ 
volvement in the Hands Off the 
People of Iran campaign, and party 
finances. Before that, the main dis¬ 
cussion on perspectives was opened 
by comrade Mike Macnair. 

He began by offering a tentative 
assessment of potential develop¬ 
ments in the world situation, in which 
uncertainty is a keynote. Whereas it 
cannot be said that global capitalism 
is entering into a positive period of 
growth and development, neither can 
it be characterised as being in a state 
of crisis, such as marked the general 
collapse of confidence brought 
about by the undoubtedly serious 
consequences of the dot-com crash 
of 2002-03. In fact the Iraq war has 
provided at least a temporary Keyne¬ 
sian stimulus which has sucked cap¬ 
ital into the markets, particularly in 
the United States. The effects of this 
shot in the arm may be of short dura¬ 
tion and have their negative side, as 
indicated by interest rate policy in 
the Bank of England and the Federal 
Reserve. The situation is complex 
and unclear. 

Clearly the Iraq war dominates the 
global political scene. Bush’s deci¬ 
sion to go for escalation raises the 
fairly strong likelihood that when 
this strategy founders it will lead to 
the risk of a military confrontation 
with Iran, one that will not involve a 
prolonged period of military build¬ 
up or intense United Nations diplo¬ 
matic activity, such as preceded the 
attack of the Saddam regime. Few 
ground troops will be deployed. The 
focus will be on a large-scale bomb¬ 
ing offensive, perhaps initiated by 
direct Israeli provocative military 
action. In the absence of an inva¬ 
sion, the anti-war movement may 
not be able to mobilise support on 
the same scale as we saw in 2003. 

Another result of Washington’s 
entanglement in Iraq is that US op¬ 
erations in other areas of strategic 
importance to its interests have ef¬ 
fectively been put on hold for the 
time being. The implications for the 
US of greater political and econom¬ 
ic integration in Europe have been 
neglected. Similarly, Bush has been 
unable to pay adequate attention to 
the situation in Latin America - for 
example, in relation to the problems 
raised for US imperialism by Chavez 
in Venezuela and their implications 
for the region as a whole. The fail¬ 
ure to unseat Chavez means that 
leftwing movements in other Latin 
American states have been embold¬ 
ened. But it is not clear that the re¬ 
gion represents a strategic pole, said 
comrade Macnair. 

British politics remain dominated 
by the protracted end of the Blair pre¬ 
miership, which continues to obsess 
the media. It seems that the Labour 
Party bureaucracy has succeeded in 
securing a coronation for Gordon 
Brown. By his explicit endorsement 
of Blair’s pro-capitalism and pro- 
Americanism, Brown has seemingly 
secured the cooperation of the Blair- 
ites, who will not rock the chancellor’s 
boat. A real fight for the leadership 
seems unlikely, which has obvious 
consequences for the prospects of 
any kind of resurgence on the left of 
the Labour Party. 

Despite the Labour government’s 
preoccupation with Iraq and the 
Blair-Brown handover, the situation 
in Scotland has come to the fore¬ 


front with the approach of the May 
3 elections to the Holyrood parlia¬ 
ment. The possibility that the Scot¬ 
tish National Party may win a 
majority - perhaps with the support 
of the Scottish Socialist Party and 
Solidarity - and provoke a direct 
challenge to the union is very real. 
Everything is presently clouded by 
uncertainty: we could be experienc¬ 
ing the calm before the outbreak of 
a whole set of different storms. 

CPGB objectives 

Comrade Macnair turned to the ob¬ 
jectives of the CPGB in the present 
situation. First, we are committed to 
the creation of a real Communist 
Party based on Marxist principles. 
We quite rightly polemicise vigor¬ 
ously against the halfway-house 
projects still put forward by self- 
identifying Marxists concerned to 
make any new party as attractive as 
possible to left social democrats 
and reformists in general. But we 
also work with them wherever we 
can. It is quite wrong to reject them 
as simply beyond the pale. 

The impetus for partyism has un¬ 
doubtedly been stalled by Iraq, which 
has in some ways made the current 
global political situation resemble the 
1960s. The global ‘war on terror’ looks 
to some people like a new cold war in 
which second-campism seems the 
natural response from the left - many 
political strands eagerly pursue polit¬ 
ical accommodation with any forces 
perceived to oppose US imperialism. 
By contrast, the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty is now on the very boundary 
of first-campism in relation to the US 
and its allies in the Iraq war. Genuine 
third campists constitute a small and 
scattered minority, comprising sub¬ 
stantially the CPGB, and Turkish, Ira¬ 
nian and Iraqi comrades. 

This ‘re-appearance’ of the 1960s 
has also produced a political regres¬ 
sion which sees many left groups re¬ 
visiting their previous historical 
practice: not only splintering, but set¬ 
ting up a series of fake social demo¬ 
cratic projects - the SSP, Solidarity, 
Campaign for a New Workers’ Party, 
and attempts to breathe life into the 
corpse of the Socialist Alliance. On 
the whole this is a decidedly negative 
and regressive process, stated com¬ 
rade Macnair 

True, there are some small posi¬ 
tive developments, like the Cam¬ 
paign for a Marxist Party and the 
Hands Off the People of Iran initia¬ 
tive, but it is important to be aware 
how small these things are at 
present. The CPGB’s practical activ¬ 
ity to broaden and deepen this in¬ 
cipient positive development lies in 
six areas of work: Iran and the HOPI 
project; Communist Students; the 
McDonnell campaign for the Labour 
Party leadership; Respect; the Cam¬ 
paign for a Marxist Party and finally 
intensive work on the redrafting of 
the CPGB’s Draft programme. 

In the view of the Provisional Cen¬ 
tral Committee, the McDonnell cam¬ 
paign and Respect offer very limited 
possibilities for left regroupment, con¬ 
tinued the comrade. Respect is clear¬ 
ly little more than a front for the 
Socialist Workers Party, to be turned 
on or off as it suits the SWP leader¬ 
ship. The McDonnell campaign is in¬ 
herently Labour-centric - the ‘Marxist’ 
forces involved think a Communist 
Party is either for the distant future or 
just unnecessary. 

Of the four remaining areas of work, 
two pairs naturally form themselves. 
Iran and Communist Students on the 


one hand; the CMP and programme 
redrafting on the other. 

So far as the first is concerned, 
everyone can and must try to build the 
Iran campaign in their own localities 
and this work can help forge a practi¬ 
cal link with the work of our students 
on university campuses. Significant 
effort is needed wherever we have 
people. A successful outcome will 
strengthen our organisation as a force 
for working class independence. 

On the question of the CMP and 
our Draft programme, a series of 
joint schools will thrash out disput¬ 
ed questions, as will a series of sem¬ 
inars jointly organised with the 
CMP, for which Jack Conrad’s series 
of articles on programme provides a 
theoretical backdrop. These articles 
have already elicited interesting re¬ 
sponses and more can be expected. 
The debate around programme, both 
internally and with other comrades, 
represents a valuable educational 
opportunity for all involved, attract¬ 
ing more forces and also deepening 
the unity and commitment of those 
already fully engaged. Current frag¬ 
mentation and retreat can be re¬ 
placed by growing unity, even if on 
a small scale to begin with. 

These areas of work are serious 
and important tasks and our main 
weapon in relation to them all - a po¬ 
tent one - remains, of course, the 
Weekly Worker. They may not be 
grand designs, but they are practical 
and can be successful, even given 
our relatively small forces, comrade 
Macnair concluded. 

As usual at aggregates a full debate 
followed the opening. Comrade Mark 
Fischer emphasised that, although we 
cannot predict what will happen in the 
world at large, we cannot afford to take 
a ‘wait and see’ approach to the Brit¬ 
ish left. We must struggle to shape the 
outcome of developments. We are 
fighting for principled regroupment of 
Marxist forces, against the general 
trend of defeat and liquidation. Even 
if we fail, our struggles will shape fu¬ 
ture victories. As comrade Anne Me 
Shane said, it is essential to deepen 
our political activity, rather than sim¬ 
ply hoping to ride out the current pe¬ 
riod. The ideas our comrades develop 
and publish in the Weekly Worker 
have a real impact, despite the limit¬ 
ing effect of the general atmosphere 
of fear and passivity on the left. 

Comrade Fischer said our job now 
is to reinforce the science of Marxism 
with the art of politics, to give the 
CPGB the organisational weight to 
match the strength of our theory, and 
build a party Marxists feel confident 
in joining. There has been a tendency 
towards passivity and amateurism in 
the organisation, he added, and this 
needs to be overcome. Comrade Tina 
Becker noted that the Communist Stu¬ 
dents organisation has set a good 
example in overcoming passivity and 
taking initiatives, with some success, 
and other areas of the party should 
seek to emulate this. 

Comrades agreed that the CPGB 
should work to build the Campaign for 
a Marxist Party. It undoubtedly has 
many positive features: as comrade 
Phil Kent observed, no-one involved 
in it is advocating the kind of halfway 
house project described by comrade 
Macnair. Although it cannot claim to 
be a real organisational coming to¬ 
gether of groups, as was the Socialist 
Alliance, it does provide a place for 
Marxists to debate. There is nowhere 
else at present. It is true, however, that 
some individuals involved retain their 
old rigid Trotskyist sectarianism, said 


comrade Kent. Comrade Becker 
warned of the danger of the CMP di¬ 
viding into two separate centres - 
London, led by the CPGB; and Glas¬ 
gow, led by the Critique group. 

There was general agreement that 
it is important to get all comrades and 
all sections of the CPGB involved in 
the serious intellectual task of redraft¬ 
ing our Draft programme. The PCC 
was given the task of allocating sub¬ 
jects and sections of the programme 
to groups within the party. 

Iran solidarity 

After lunch comrade Mark Fischer 
spoke about the Hands Off the Peo¬ 
ple of Iran campaign. He outlined the 
process of consultation with organi¬ 
sations of Iranian exiles in Britain, and 
other comrades in countries such as 
France, Germany, Norway, Sweden 
and the US, which produced the 
founding statement published in the 
Weekly Worker (January 4). Comrade 
Fischer said he had some slight disa¬ 
greements with the text of this state¬ 
ment, but accepts it as representing a 
principled position - against imperial¬ 
ism and against the theocracy. 

He also reiterated why such a new 
campaign is needed. The Stop the 
War Coalition, led by the SWP, has not 
only failed to stop the war: it has also 
failed to make a mark on British poli¬ 
tics distinct from pacifism. There is no 
space within the STWC for us to fight 
for principled politics against the per¬ 
nicious second-campism of the SWP. 
The same applies to Action Iran (now 
part of the new, merged grouping, 
Campaign Iran), which has acted as 
apologist for the Iranian theocratic 
regime. HOPI will provide a distinct 
working class pole in the conflict be¬ 
tween two sets of reactionaries - the 
imperialists, our main enemy; and the 
islamists, our secondary enemy. 

Comrade Fischer outlined the aims 
and methods of the campaign. An 
important goal is to establish a viable 
alternative political centre to the rot¬ 
ten politics of the Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion and Campaign Iran. Obviously the 
main purpose is to oppose any attack 
on Iran by imperialism, but also, and 
crucially, to support working class re¬ 
sistance to the theocracy. Whenever 
any country is attacked there is a ten¬ 
dency to tone down criticism of the 
regime, and we need a conscious, prin¬ 
cipled effort to avoid such a drift. We 
are attempting to build links with 
groups of workers and protesters in 
Iran - such support always has the 
material effect of boosting morale of 
those struggling against autocracy. 

CPGB comrades and others will 


work alongside Iranian comrades in 
Britain who are organised in various 
exile groups. We have always argued 
in discussion with such groups that 
their task as internationalists is to in¬ 
tegrate with the British revolutionary 
movement. Many accept the criticism 
that they have failed to do so suffi¬ 
ciently, and HOPI will provide an ex¬ 
cellent forum for this to take place. It 
will start slowly as a propaganda cam¬ 
paign, with Communist Students ex¬ 
pected to play an important role. In 
Iran itself radicalised revolutionary 
students are leading protests against 
the regime. As comrade Becker said 
during the debate following comrade 
Fischer’s opening, the CPGB can also 
help by printing and publishing liter¬ 
ature for the campaign. 

Comrade Fischer concluded by 
saying HOPI is a step towards the 
task of putting organisational mus¬ 
cle on the CPGB body politic, mak¬ 
ing it a viable alternative to the 
decaying left sects who are moving 
away from Marxism. As comrade Me 
Shane emphasised, it is important not 
only to turn up at campaigns organ¬ 
ised by other groups, but to help set 
up our own on a principled basis. A 
number of comrades made concrete 
suggestions regarding the sort of 
activities and demonstrations which 
should make an impact. 

Finance 

All this extra activity inevitably costs 
money, and the CPGB already spends 
every penny it gets in subscriptions, 
membership dues and donations. The 
aggregate ended with a short discus¬ 
sion on improving finance. 

One suggestion is to sell the print 
machine and pay for the Weekly Work¬ 
er and other CPGB literature to be 
printed commercially. A number of ar¬ 
guments were put against this. Hav¬ 
ing our own printing capacity enables 
the party to be flexible in adjusting 
quickly and easily to changed require¬ 
ments - for example, in the event of a 
big demonstration or other political 
opportunity, and in printing articles 
after the usual deadline when neces¬ 
sary. More importantly, comrades 
feared that a commercial printer may 
in some circumstances insist on the 
paper being ‘libel-read’, with the dan¬ 
ger that they may refuse to print it, or 
our authors may feel constrained in 
what they can say. 

The PCC will make recommenda¬ 
tions to a future aggregate on this and 
on means of increasing our regular 
income, irrespective of printing ar¬ 
rangements • 

Mary Godwin 


Advanced publication 
special offer 

Our new book Fantastic 
reality - Marxism and the 
politics of religion will be 
published in early 2007. 

The retail price is £15/ 

•22.50 (approx 500 pages). 

However, readers of the 
Weekly Worker can order the 
book before January 31 2007 
for £10/ »15. 

Pay online (by Paypal) or send 
a cheque or postal order to 
our usual address: BCM Box 
928, London WC1 3XX. 
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THEORY 


US establishment 


Chris Knight of the Radical Anthropology Group continues his examination of the Chomsky enigma 


B orn in 1928 in Philadelphia, 
Noam Chomsky describes him¬ 
self as “a child of the depres¬ 
sion”. 1 His family included militant 
trade unionists: “So you knew what a 
picket line was and what it meant for 
the forces of the employers to come 
in there swinging clubs and breaking 
it up.” 2 

“Some of my earliest memories,” 
Chomsky reminisces, “which are very 
vivid, are of people selling rags at our 
door, of violent police strikebreaking, 
and other depression scenes.” 3 One 
incident stands out: “I remember I was 
with my mother on a trolley car. I must 
have been five years old. There was a 
textile strike. Women workers were 
picketing. We just passed by and saw 
a very violent police attack on wom¬ 
en strikers, picketers outside ...” 4 

The response of these workers at 
first puzzled the young Chomsky: “It 
was mostly women, and they were 
getting pretty brutally beaten up by 
the cops. I could see that much. Some 
of them were tearing off their clothes. 
I didn’t understand that. The idea was 
to try to cut back the violence. It made 
quite an impression. I can’t claim that 
I understood what was happening, 
but I sort of got the general idea. What 
I didn’t understand was explained to 
me ...” 5 The women were in fact “hop¬ 
ing the police would be embarrassed 
and back off. The police beat them up 
anyway”. 6 The scene made an indel¬ 
ible impression. 

Between the ages of two and 12, 
Chomsky attended the Oak Lane 
Country Day School in Philadelphia. 
This was an experimental progressive 
institution which sought to foster non¬ 
competitive creativity. Chomsky re¬ 
members that the teaching here 
produced “a lively atmosphere”, in 
which “the sense was that everybody 
was doing something important”. 
Each child “was regarded as somehow 
being a very successful student”: 

“It wasn’t that they were a highly 
select group of students. In fact, it was 
the usual mixture in such a school, 
with some gifted students and some 
problem children who had dropped 
out of the public schools. But never¬ 
theless, at least as a child, that was the 
sense that one had - that, if compet¬ 
ing at all, you were competing with 
yourself. What can / do? But no 
sense of strain about it and certainly 
no sense of relative ranking.” 7 

On later entering a city high school, 
Chomsky was shocked to discover 
that none of this was considered nor¬ 
mal. In other schools, apparently, com¬ 
petitive dynamics were encouraged 
and personal creativity suppressed. 
Chomsky comments: “That’s what 
schooling generally is, I suppose. It’s 
a period of regimentation and control, 
part of which involves direct indoc¬ 
trination, providing a system of false 
beliefs. But more important, I think, is 
the manner and style of preventing 
and blocking independent and crea¬ 
tive thinking and imposing hierarchies 
and competitiveness and the need to 
excel - not in the sense of doing as well 
as you can, but doing better than the 
next person.” 8 He is here describing 
the educational philosophy he would 
denounce throughout his life. 

Chomsky’s real education, howev¬ 
er, came less from school than from a 
lively intellectual culture dominated 
by the radical Jewish intelligentsia of 
New York. It was, he recalls, a “work¬ 
ing class culture with working class 
values, solidarity, socialist values, etc. 
Within that it varied from Communist 
Party to radical semi-anarchist critique 


of Bolshevism ... But that was only a 
part of it. People were having inten¬ 
sive debates about Stekel’s version of 
Freudian theory, a lot of discussions 
about literature and music, what did 
you think of the latest Budapest 
String Quartet concert or Schnabel’s 
version of a Beethoven sonata vs 
somebody else’s version?” 9 

At an early age, Chomsky was af¬ 
fected by the outcome of the Spanish 
civil war: “The first article I wrote was 
an editorial in the school newspaper 
on the fall of Barcelona, a few weeks 
after my 10th birthday.” 10 He de¬ 
scribes the defeat as “a big issue in 
my life at the time”. 11 

Referring to Germany and Italy after 
World War I and 1936 Spain, Chomsky 
comments: “The anarcho-syndicalists, 
at least, took very seriously Bakunin’s 
remark that the workers’ organisations 
must create ‘not only the ideas, but 
also the acts of the future itself’ in the 
pre-revolutionary period. The accom¬ 
plishments of the popular revolution in 
Spain, in particular, were based on the 
patient work of many years of organi¬ 
sation and education, one component 
of a long tradition of commitment and 
militancy. And workers’ organisations 
existed with the structure, the experi¬ 
ence and the understanding to under¬ 
take the task of social reconstruction 
when, with Franco’s coup, the turmoil 
of early 1936 exploded into social rev¬ 
olution.” 12 

By his 12th birthday, Chomsky had 
already rejected the politics of the 
Communist Party. Inspired by Barcelo¬ 
na’s anarchists, he adopted their de¬ 
feated cause and in subsequent years 
has never abandoned it. Chomsky re¬ 
jected not only Stalinism, but also Len¬ 
inism, which he associated with elitist 
attempts at mass indoctrination. The 
Spanish anarchists, he felt, did not try 
to educate the masses by imposing a 
rigid ideology from above. They be¬ 
lieved in self-organisation and every¬ 
one’s capacity - once personally and 
politically liberated - to contribute to 
the revolutionary cause. 

“I do not doubt,” Chomsky writes, 
“that it is a fundamental human need 
to take an active part in the democrat¬ 
ic control of social institutions.” 13 The 
“fundamental human capacity”, in his 
view, “is the capacity and the need for 
creative self-expression, for free con¬ 
trol of all aspects of one’s life and 
thought”. Contemporary capitalist 
society ensures rewards for the more 
selfish tendencies in human nature. 
“A different society,” however, “might 
be organised in such a way that hu¬ 
man feelings and emotions of other 
sorts - say solidarity, support, sympa¬ 
thy - become dominant.” 14 

Chomsky observes: “It is no wonder 
that ‘fraternity’ has traditionally been 
inscribed on the revolutionary banner 
alongside ‘liberty’ and ‘equality’. 
Without bonds of solidarity, sympathy 
and concern for others, a socialist so¬ 
ciety is unthinkable. We may only hope 
that human nature is so constituted that 
these elements of our essential nature 
may flourish and enrich our lives, once 
the social conditions that suppress 
them are overcome. Socialists are com¬ 
mitted to the belief that we are not con¬ 
demned to live in a society based on 
greed, envy and hate. I know of no way 
to prove that they are right, but there 
are also no grounds for the common 
belief that they must be wrong.” 15 

Disaffected academic 

In 1945, Chomsky went to the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania: “I entered with a 
good deal of enthusiasm and expecta¬ 


tions that all sorts of fascinating pros¬ 
pects would open up, but these did not 
survive long, except in a few cases .... 
At the end of two years, I was planning 
to drop out to pursue my own interests, 
which were then largely political.” 16 

While actively opposing the estab¬ 
lishment of a Jewish state in Palestine, 
Chomsky met Zellig Harris, who was 
prominent in campaigning for Jews 
and Arabs to join together in liberat¬ 
ing Palestine from feudal and colonial 
oppression. It so happened that Har¬ 
ris was also a charismatic professor of 
modern linguistics. 

Chomsky describes himself at that 
time as “a kind of college dropout, 
having no interest in college at all 
because my interest in a particular 
subject was generally killed as soon 
as I took a course in it”. Just “to 
have something to do” he decided 
to study linguistics under Harris, 
who by now had become a personal 
friend. Gradually, “I got interested in 
the field and sort of put it at the cen¬ 
tre of my concerns”. 17 

Although he “got interested”, 
however, Chomsky felt relatively un¬ 
qualified. His father had been a noted 
Hebrew scholar, imparting to Noam a 
childhood interest in historical lin¬ 
guistics and mediaeval Hebrew gram¬ 
mar. But on attending college he 
encountered structural linguistics - 
for which he felt no enthusiasm at all. 
Neither was he attracted by linguistic 
anthropology or any of the social or 
psychological sciences. Under Har¬ 
ris’s influence, he instead took cours¬ 
es in philosophy and mathematics - 
“fields in which I had no background 
at all, but which I found interesting, 
in part, no doubt, thanks to unusual¬ 
ly stimulating teachers”. 18 

As an anarchist, Chomsky naturally 
distrusted the state, large institutions 
in general and the university and all its 
functionaries. Disaffected intellectuals 
of this kind, according to one social 
historian, “are less vulnerable to the 
corruption of title and salary because 
their resistance is moral, almost instinc¬ 
tual”. 19 Chomsky respected science, 
especially mathematics and physics. 
By the same token, he was deeply sus¬ 
picious of the so-called ‘social scienc¬ 
es’, regarding them as patently 
ideological. He dreamed of ridding lin¬ 
guistics of such contamination. He 
would do this by detaching the disci¬ 
pline from its current institutional affil¬ 
iations and rendering it purely formal - 
if possible, purely mathematical. Was 
it no more than a happy coincidence 
that this was exactly what the nascent 
computer industry - and its military 
sponsors - required? 

Stimulus and response 

Up until this time, speech had been al¬ 
located to ‘culture’, in turn thought of 
as Teamed behaviour’. During the 1940s 
and 1950s, the standard paradigm in 
scientific psychology had been behav¬ 
iourism - championed in the Soviet Un¬ 
ion by Pavlov and in the United States 
most prominently by BF Skinner. 

Skinner’s new book, Verbal behav¬ 
iour, claimed to explain language as a 
set of habits built up over time. Rats, 
Skinner showed, can be trained to 
perform highly complex tasks, provid¬ 
ed two basic principles are followed. 
First, the tasks must be broken down 
into graduated steps. Second, the 
animal must be appropriately reward¬ 
ed or punished at each step. This type 
of learning was termed by Skinner 
‘operant conditioning’. 

Building on his work with rats, Skin¬ 
ner argued: “The basic processes and 


relations which give verbal behaviour 
its special characteristics are now fair¬ 
ly well understood. Much of the ex¬ 
perimental work responsible for this 
advance has been carried out on oth¬ 
er species, but the results have proved 
to be surprisingly free of species re¬ 
strictions. Recent work has shown 
that the methods can be extended to 
human behaviour without serious 
modification.” 20 

Skinner accordingly treated human 
language in stimulus-response terms, 
identifying ‘meaning’ with the habitu¬ 
ated response of the listener to the 
speech stimulus repeatedly heard. Lan¬ 
guage was conceptualised as struc¬ 
tured like a chain, learned by associa¬ 
ting one link - via appropriate approv¬ 
al or ‘reinforcement’ - to the next. 

This stress on ‘learning’ was, of 
course, part of a much wider intellec¬ 
tual movement. It was closely linked 
to the notion of ‘culture’ that had been 
central to anthropology since the be¬ 
ginning of the 20th century. Franz 
Boas and his students had founded 
cultural anthropology in the United 
States by forcing a breach with Dar¬ 
winism and other currents within bio¬ 
logical science. They justified this by 
arguing that ‘human nature’ is a myth: 
humans can learn virtually any con¬ 
ceivable ‘habit’ or ‘custom’, given 
appropriate contact, and need exter¬ 
nal input because they lack the pre¬ 
cise instincts of other animals. 

In Britain, Bronislaw Malinowski 
and AR Radcliffe-Brown echoed 
these themes, arguing that man’s ev¬ 
olutionary origins were unknowable 
and in any case irrelevant. Breaking 
with evolutionary theory, they instead 
recommended ‘functionalism’ - a 
body of knowledge designed specif¬ 
ically to appeal to educators, employ¬ 
ers and administrators. 

Radcliffe-Brown in particular helped 
redefine social anthropology as an 
instrument of political coercion: “To 
exercise control over any group of 
phenomena,” he explained, “we must 
know the laws relating to them. It is 
only when we understand a culture as 
a functioning system that we can fore¬ 
see what will be the results of any in¬ 
fluence, intentional or unintentional, 
that we may exert upon it.” 21 What the 
colonial and other authorities need¬ 
ed was an applied science, a rule 
book for dealing with indigenous 
peoples, enabling them to be manip¬ 
ulated in much the same way that 
natural forces can be controlled and 
manipulated by knowing the laws of 
chemistry and physics. 

Planners and social engineers - 
among them Stalin in the Soviet Union 
- welcomed behaviourism in psychol¬ 
ogy for similar reasons. Like the new 
anthropology, the new psychology 
seemed to offer enhanced techniques 
for mass education, pacification and 
control. Stimulus-response psychol¬ 
ogy, as one historian observes, en¬ 
couraged industrial managers in the 
belief that securing cooperative be¬ 
haviour meant finding in the work¬ 
force which buttons to push - and 
pushing them. Or, as Chomsky puts 
it, “Those who rule by violence tend 
to be ‘behaviourist’ in their outlook. 
What people may think is not terribly 
important: what counts is what they 
do. They must obey, and this obedi¬ 
ence is secured by force.” 22 

Language and social 
control 

Two years after publishing Syntactic 
structures, Chomsky wrote his cele¬ 


brated review of Skinner’s book, Ver¬ 
bal behaviour. He had been wise 
enough not to take issue with, say, the 
Marxist-inspired school of child psy¬ 
chology pioneered in the Soviet Un¬ 
ion by Lev Vygotsky 23 or the subtle 
and fruitful insights developed by the 
Swiss developmental psychologist, 
Jean Piaget. 24 Despite major differenc¬ 
es with psychoanalysis, these and 
many other 20th century psycholo¬ 
gists had echoed Freud in accepting 
that humans, like other animals, must 
have deep-rooted instincts of some 
relevance to a study of the mind. 
Chomsky, however, refrained from ac¬ 
knowledging the existence of such 
scholars. By singling out behaviour¬ 
ism for attack and ignoring everything 
else, he succeeded in arranging the 
battleground to suit his own needs. 

It was not difficult for Chomsky to 
associate the linguistics of his time 
with political reaction and totalitari¬ 
anism. Leonard Bloomfield had been 
the major figure in American linguis¬ 
tics between the wars. In 1929, he told 
the Linguistics Society of America: “I 
believe that in the near future - in the 
next few generations, let us say - lin¬ 
guistics will be one of the main sec¬ 
tors of scientific advance, and that in 
this sector science will win through 
to the understanding and control of 
human conduct.” 25 

Following World War II, reviewing 
the apparently undesirable conduct of 
large numbers of disaffected military 
personnel and insurgents worldwide, 
many of Bloomfield’s colleagues in the 
United States saw themselves living 
“at a time when our national existence 
- and possibly the existence of the 
human race - may depend on the de¬ 
velopment of linguistics and its appli¬ 
cation to human problems”. 26 The 
wave of McCarthyite witch-hunting 
which swept North America during 
the 1950s was in part premised on the 
belief that critics of ‘the American way 
of life’ must clearly have been brain¬ 
washed by communists. In this bitter 
cold-war context, linguistics was seen 
as a crucial weapon in the worldwide 
struggle for mastery and control. 

Against this backdrop, Chomsky 
found it easy to present his antithe¬ 
sis as politically attractive and even 
liberating. Skinner had openly advo¬ 
cated transferring his manipulative 
techniques from laboratory rats to 
humans. The “control of the popula¬ 
tion as a whole”, as he would later 
explain, “must be delegated to special¬ 
ists - to police, priests, owners, teach¬ 
ers, therapists, and so on, with their 
specialised reinforcers and their cod¬ 
ified contingencies”. 27 In their at¬ 
tempts to avoid punishment, the 
populace are expected to shrink from 
rebellion - surviving by internalising 
the externally imposed rules. Skin¬ 
ner’s aim, correspondingly, is to “de¬ 
sign a world in which behaviour likely 
to be punished seldom or never oc¬ 
curs”, a world described as one of 
“automatic goodness”. 28 

Chomsky comments: “Extending 
these thoughts, consider a well-run 
concentration camp, with inmates 
spying on one another and the gas 
ovens smoking in the distance, and 
perhaps an occasional verbal hint as 
a reminder of the meaning of this rein¬ 
forcer. It would appear to be an almost 
perfect world ...” 29 

Chomsky’s review of Skinner’s Ver¬ 
bal behaviour succeeded, it would 
seem, beyond its author’s wildest 
dreams. Published in the journal Lan¬ 
guage and subsequently splashed 
across the front cover of The New 
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anarchist 


York review of books, the “case 
against BF Skinner” set in motion a 
tidal wave of revolt against a school 
of thought increasingly perceived as 
Orwellian in its project to shape and 
manipulate human life. 

The language instinct 

For Chomsky, there could be no mid¬ 
dle way. According to him, Marxist- 
inspired social science - intrinsically 
behaviourist - viewed language as 
originating from a source external to 
the malleable, passive individual. If 
that theory were correct, no child 
could acquire its natal tongue without 
repetitive training involving punish¬ 
ments and rewards. Chomsky ob¬ 
served that in real life no child acquires 
language in this way. If the source of 
language is not ‘external’, he rea¬ 
soned, then obviously it must be ‘in¬ 
ternal’. The child’s pre-installed, 
genetically specified creativity is its 
fundamental resource which should 
simply be allowed to grow. 

Chomsky is withering in his re¬ 
sponse to the notion - still prevalent 
in left-liberal circles to this day - that a 
child must be taught its natal tongue 
through training and example: “At¬ 
tention to the facts quickly demon¬ 
strates that these ideas are not simply 
in error, but entirely beyond any hope 
of repair. They must be abandoned as 
essentially worthless. One has to turn 
to the domain of ideology to find com¬ 
parable instances of a collection of 
ideas, accepted so widely and with so 
little question, and so utterly divorced 
from the real world. And, in fact, that 
is the direction in which we should 
turn if we are interested in finding out 
how and why these myths achieved 
the respectability accorded to them, 
how they came to dominate such a 
large part of intellectual life and dis¬ 
course. That is an interesting topic, 
one well worth pursuing ...” 30 

How can language be an ordinary 
acquired skill? What kind of ‘skill’ is it 
when humans everywhere in the world 
Team’ it in basically the same way and 
in equal measure? Languages - Chom¬ 
sky and his supporters point out - are 
not like other cultural patterns. They 
are not more or less complex, more or 
less sophisticated, according to the 
level of technological or other devel¬ 
opment. While differing from one an¬ 
other grammatically and in other ways, 
every human language is an equally 
intricate, complex intellectual system; 
none can be described as more or less 
sophisticated or ‘advanced’. 

In all cultures, moreover, people 
speak fluently regardless of social sta¬ 
tus, training or education. There is an 
innate biological schedule for language 
acquisition, specifying at what age a 
new language can easily be mastered 
and at what age the task becomes vir¬ 
tually impossible. While young chil¬ 
dren take quickly and easily to learning 
a new language, adults encounter im¬ 
mense difficulties, often making recur¬ 
rent basic errors and revealing a 
permanent tell-tale accent even despite 
years of trying. Such children not only 
leam easily: in linguistically impover¬ 
ished environments they may creative¬ 
ly invent improvements, developing a 
language more systematic than any 
they have heard. It is as if they knew 
by instinct how a proper language 
should be structured, anticipating reg¬ 
ularities and establishing them inven¬ 
tively where necessary. 31 

The human vocal tract is a complex 
arrangement - a combination of dispa¬ 
rate structures whose original evolu¬ 
tionary functions certainly had no 
connection with speech. But with its 
independently controllable parts, the 
tract as it now exists appears well de¬ 


signed to transmit strings of digitally 
encoded information accurately and at 
very high speeds. This, too - as Chom¬ 
sky’s colleague, Lenneberg, 32 was 
among the first to stress - illustrates 
that there is such a thing as human 
nature. No child needs to be taught to 
babble, any more than it needs instruc¬ 
tion in suckling at the breast. The 
rhythmic lip and mouth movements are 
instinctive and enjoyable for their own 
sake. Given even a minimally loving 
and stimulating environment, the next 
transition - from babbling to mature 
speaking - occurs equally naturally. 
Like the transition from crawling to 
walking, it is just part of growing up. 

The syntactical skills of children 
mastering a language, Chomsky 
points out, are acquired with extraor¬ 
dinary rapidity and in unmistakably 
creative ways. The child is not just 
assimilating knowledge or learning 
by rote: on the contrary, what comes 
out seems to exceed what goes in. 
Children hear relatively few examples 
of most sentence types, are rarely cor¬ 
rected, and encounter a bewildering 
array of half-formed sentences, lapses 
and errors in the language input to 
which they are exposed. Yet, despite 
all this, they are soon fluent, crea¬ 
tively producing sentences never 
heard before, knowing intuitively 
which sequences are grammatical 
and which are not. 

In Chomsky’s words: “The fact that 
all nonnal children acquire essentially 
comparable grammars of great com¬ 
plexity with remarkable rapidity sug¬ 
gests that human beings are somehow 
specially designed to do this, with data- 
handling or ‘hypothesis-formulating’ 
ability of unknown character and com¬ 
plexity.” 33 It is as if humans had an in¬ 
stinct for language. 

A human revolution? 

In accepting military funding for his 
early language research, Chomsky 
risked being accused of political cor¬ 
ruption. How could an anarchist do 
such a thing? As if fending off such 
attacks, Chomsky went out of his way 
to clarify his political stance. Showing 
unusual courage for a prominent aca¬ 
demic, he inspired and helped organ¬ 
ise draft burning and other forms of 
direct action aimed at disrupting the 
United States war effort in Vietnam. 
Getting himself arrested and spending 
time in a police cell, he achieved a 
place high on Richard Nixon’s ‘ene¬ 
my list’ of extremely dangerous artists 
and intellectuals. 34 

As the political system is currently 
constituted, Chomsky argues, poli¬ 
cies are determined by representatives 
of private economic power. In their 
institutional roles, these individuals 
“will not be swayed by moral ap¬ 
peals”, but can only be affected by 
the “costs consequent upon the de¬ 
cisions they make”. 35 Chomsky’s 
stance seemed vindicated when, af¬ 
ter the Tet offensive of 1968, the joint 
chiefs of staff pointed out that the 
deployment of additional troops to 
Vietnam was being hampered by the 
need to ensure that “sufficient forc¬ 
es would still be available for civil 
disorder control” at home. 36 

During these and subsequent years, 
no American public figure did more to 
put the record straight on “the US in¬ 
vasion of Vietnam” (as he termed it) 
than Noam Chomsky. Other leftwing 
intellectuals may not have felt quite 
the same need to deny personal cul¬ 
pability for their country’s actions 
around the world. Chomsky experi¬ 
enced this need as intimate and mor¬ 
ally inescapable. 

However, simply to explain his po¬ 
litical stance was not enough. Chom¬ 


sky ’s overall programme had to appear 
consistent. He could hardly afford to 
let his leftwing critics get away with 
the suggestion that, although his 
political views were largely progres¬ 
sive, his transformational grammar 
was - to quote George Lakoff - “as 
much part of the intellectual establish¬ 
ment as General Motors is a part of the 
military-industrial establishment”. 37 
Chomsky’s anarcho-syndicalism and 
anti-militarism had to be constructed 
as consistent with his linguistics. 
Somehow, the corporate-backed and 
financed ‘cognitive revolution’ in 
psychology and related sciences had 
to be presented as intrinsically liber¬ 
ating and consistent with Chomsky’s 
political beliefs. 

He did not have to look far for a so¬ 
lution. Chomsky projected the ‘lan¬ 
guage device’ of his electronics 
laboratory into the brain of the human 
child. In real life, the human brain is 
not composed of wires or switch-box¬ 
es of the kind a 1950s computer engi¬ 
neer might devise. But if Chomsky’s 
electronic ‘device’ could henceforth 
be conceptualised as a feature of the 
maturing human brain, it would none¬ 
theless solve a number of pressing 
problems. 

Central to anarchism is the cele¬ 
bration of spontaneity and self-or¬ 
ganisation. It must have occurred to 
Chomsky that a machine defined as 
autonomous - as freely controlling 
its own ‘creative’ output - would fit 
into the anarchist scheme of things. 
Chomsky could now claim that his 
commitment to what looked like a 
box of electronic tricks had a deep¬ 
er political significance. 

The commitment in reality was to a 
resistant and creative human nature. 
Children do not need to be taught lan¬ 
guage by external pressure or exam¬ 
ple because - thanks to the special 
‘device’ in their brains - they know the 
basics already. We “can know so 
much”, as Chomsky explains, “be¬ 
cause in a sense we already knew it, 
though the data of sense were neces¬ 
sary to evoke and elicit this knowl¬ 
edge. Or, to put it less paradoxically, 
our systems of belief are those that 
the mind, as a biological structure, is 
designed to construct.” 38 

If human mental nature is intricate¬ 
ly structured and resistant, it must set 
limits to authoritarian control: “If, in¬ 
deed, human nature is governed by 
Bakunin’s ‘instinct for revolt’ or the 
‘species character’ on which Marx 
based his critique of alienated labour, 
then there must be continual strug¬ 
gle against authoritarian social forms 
that impose restrictions beyond 
those set by ‘the laws of our own 
nature’, as has long been advocated 
by authentic revolutionary thinkers 
and activists.” 39 

Chomsky shows no patience with 
academics who oppose him on this 
point: “Yes, I speak of human nature, 
but not for complicated reasons. I do 
so because I am not an imbecile, and 
do not believe that others should fall 
into culturally imposed imbecility. 
Thus, I do not want to cater to imbe¬ 
cility. Is my granddaughter different 
from a rock? From a bird? From a go¬ 
rilla? If so, then there is such a thing 
as human nature. That’s the end of 
the discussion: we then turn to ask¬ 
ing what human nature is.” 40 

Moving onto the offensive against 
his left-liberal critics, Chomsky dis¬ 
cerns dubious motives behind the 
‘blank slate’ theory of human nature: 
“For intellectuals - that is, social, cul¬ 
tural, economic and political manag¬ 
ers - it is very convenient to believe 
that people have ‘no nature’, that they 
are completely malleable. That elimi¬ 
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nates any moral barrier to manipula¬ 
tion and control, an attractive idea for 
those who expect to conduct such 
manipulation, and to gain power, pres¬ 
tige and wealth thereby. The doctrine 
is so utterly foolish that one has to 
seek an explanation. This is the one 
that intellectual and social history 
seem to me to suggest.” 41 

Fortunately, continues Chomsky, 
the ‘blank slate’ theorists are wrong. 
Humans do possess an innate and 
resistant nature. It is thanks to this fact 
that revolution remains possible at all. 
As we leam a language, according to 
Chomsky, we are not cultural con¬ 
formists. The child becomes fluent not 
by adjusting to external constraints, 
but by allowing free expression to its 
own inner creativity: 

“If some individual were to restrict 
himself largely to a definite set of lin¬ 
guistic patterns, to a set of habitual 
responses to stimulus configurations 
...we would regard him as mentally 
defective, as being less human than 
animal. He would immediately be set 
apart from nonnal humans by his ina¬ 
bility to understand normal discourse, 
or to take part in it in the normal way - 
the normal way being innovative, free 
from control by external stimuli and 
appropriate to a new and ever-chang¬ 
ing situation.” 42 

Celebrating a rebellious human na¬ 
ture, Chomsky repudiates the pessi¬ 
mistic view that humanity’s “passions 
and instincts” will forever prevent 
enjoyment of the “scientific civilisa¬ 
tion” that reason might create. He 
concludes instead that “human needs 
and capacities will find their fullest 
expression in a society of free and cre¬ 
ative producers, working in a system 
of free association ... 

“Success in this endeavour,” as he 
puts it, “might reveal that these pas¬ 
sions and instincts may yet succeed 
in bringing to a close what Marx called 
the ‘prehistory of human society’. No 
longer repressed and distorted by 
competitive and authoritarian social 
structures, these passions and in¬ 
stincts may set the stage for a new 
scientific civilisation in which ‘animal 
nature’ is transcended and human 
nature can truly flourish” 43 • 
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Revolutionary patriot games 

Hugh Purcell The last English revolutionary: Tom Wintringham 1898-1949 Sutton Publishing, 2004 


O ne sunny day in April 1926, 
25,000 workers gathered out¬ 
side the gates of Brixton pris¬ 
on to celebrate the release of Tom 
Wintringham, who had just served six 
months for sedition. Mounted police 
were called in to try to restrain the 
crowd, which broke into a rendition of 
‘The Internationale’ when the young 
communist intellectual and 11 of his 
comrades walked into the sunlight. 

By the time he died prematurely of 
a heart attack in 1949, Wintringham 
had become an obscure figure, 
deemed worthy only of terse obituar¬ 
ies in most newspapers. In the dec¬ 
ades since his death, Britain’s 
“revolutionary patriot” has been ac¬ 
corded only a walk-on role in histo¬ 
ries of the war in Spain and the home 
guard. Nobody who reads The last 
English revolutionary, Hugh Pur¬ 
cell’s crisply written biography of 
Wintringham, can doubt that the man 
deserves far more from posterity. He 
was a complex and frequently flam¬ 
boyant person, interested in poetry 
and women as well as war and revo¬ 
lution, and Purcell’s narrative reads 
more like a thriller than an exercise in 
academic history. 

Purcell’s first chapter follows Win¬ 
tringham from a comfortable upbring¬ 
ing in Grimsby to Greshams, the small 
public school that WH Auden and 
Donald Maclean also attended, and 
on into the trenches of World War I. 
Like so many men of his generation, 
Wintringham found the war a deeply 
disorientating event that invalidated 
forever the rightwing patriotism he 
had imbibed growing up in Edwardi¬ 
an England. 

At Greshams, Wintringham had fall¬ 
en in love with the poetry of Rupert 
Brooke, but the mechanised slaugh¬ 
ter of the ‘war to all end all wars’ 
seemed to mock the sentimental her¬ 
oism that Brooke’s war poems cele¬ 
brated. He was soon swapping 
Brooke’s War sonnets for the social¬ 
ist literature that anti-war working 
class comrades in the trenches gave 
him. The tone of his letters home be¬ 
came bitter, where once it had been 
excited. In the early summer of 1918, 
at a time when discipline was collaps¬ 
ing on the western front, Wintringham 
helped stage a mutiny at a field hos¬ 
pital where he was being treated for a 
severe case of the flu. Purcell believes 
that by the time Wintringham returned 
from the war he had become “a rebel, 
if not a revolutionary”. 

It was at Oxford University in the 
immediate post-war years that Win¬ 
tringham began to study Marxism in 
earnest and be involved in political 
activism. Like many other ex-service¬ 
men, Wintringham was greatly im¬ 
pressed by the Soviet Union, the new 
revolutionary state that seemed to 
owe its origins to a mass anti-war 
mutiny on the eastern front. In the 
summer of 1920, when a British decla¬ 
ration of war against the Soviet Un¬ 
ion looked likely, Wintringham formed 
a Hands Off Russia committee at Ox¬ 
ford and found himself an invited 
guest at the founding conference of 
the Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Before the end of the year Wintring¬ 
ham was heavily involved in work for 
the new party, including journalism for 
its weekly paper. 

The revolutionary optimism of 
these times was not without founda¬ 
tion. In the first half of the 1920s Brit¬ 
ain was swept by a series of strike 
waves, which led many in the ruling 
class to fear a home-grown version 
of Russia’s October revolution. The 
loyalty and cohesion of the armed 
forces had become a concern after the 


mutinies of 1918 and 1919 and mas¬ 
sive protests at the beginning of the 
1920s by war veterans disgusted by 
the failure of the system they had 
fought for to give them a better life. 
Wintringham spent his six months in 
Brixton because he touched on this 
insecurity in an article calling on “sol¬ 
diers, sailors, and airmen” to turn 
their weapons on their commanders, 
in the event of either “a class war or 
a military war”. 

The seditionist got out of jail in time 
to play a role in the 1926 General Strike. 
After Baldwin’s police raided CPGB 
headquarters and prevented the pub¬ 
lication of the Workers ’ Weekly for the 
duration of the strike, Wintringham 
went underground and helped edit a 
crudely printed substitute. 

The collapse of the General Strike 
in the face of threats of massive vio¬ 
lence from the state did not seem to 
dim Wintringham’s revolutionary op¬ 
timism. As the 1920s wore on he and 
most other leading members of the 
CPGB happily embraced the ultra-left 
‘class against class’ policies being 
exported from Moscow. 

The era of ‘class against class’, or 
third period Stalinism, was marked by 
a semi-religious belief in the immi¬ 
nence of revolution and a hysterical 
hostility to non-communist parts of 
the left. In Britain, the CPGB de¬ 
nounced the Labour Party as ‘social 
fascists’ and refused to work within 
the official trade union movement, for 
fear of having its revolutionary puri¬ 
ty besmirched. 

Wintringham began a sharp argu¬ 
ment with the CPGB leadership over 
one of the key policy planks of ‘class 
against class’. In an article written in 
the middle of 1932 entitled ‘Allies are 
needed for revolution’, he called for 
cooperation, not only within the work¬ 
ers’ movement but between the work¬ 
ing class and progressive parts of 
other classes. Realising that ‘class 
against class’ had led to a disastrous 
evaporation of support for the party 
despite the onset of the great depres¬ 
sion, Wintringham had looked abroad 
and been inspired by the success of 
the Indian and Chinese anti-imperial¬ 
ist movements, which included ‘pro¬ 
gressive bourgeois’ figures such as 
Mahatma Gandhi and Chiang Kai- 
shek. Wintringham insisted that in 
Britain not only non-communist trade 
unionists but also “shopkeepers and 
smallholders” could be won to the 
cause of the revolution, if the CPGB 
would only abandon its sectarianism 
and its bizarre jargon, and discover a 
strategy and language suited to local 
conditions. 

After being publicly scolded for his 
heresy by his boss, Daily Worker 
editor William Rust, Wintringham 
wrote a long and still-unpublished 
document called ‘To hit the target we 
must first learn to aim’, which made his 
unhappiness with a whole gamut of 
party policies unmistakably clear. 
Unwilling to leave the CPGB, Win¬ 
tringham enjoyed a much lower pro¬ 
file in the dying days of the ‘class 
against class’ era. 

The rebel became more popular 
with his superiors in 1935, when the 
Comintern belatedly realised the folly 
of the ‘third period’ and, in an over¬ 
correction sadly familiar to students 
of the history of Stalinism, instructed 
its member parties to adopt a new 
policy of building cross-class popular 
fronts against war and fascism. In July 
1936, the struggle against fascism 
erupted in Spain, as general Franco 
launched his war against democracy 
and the threat of socialist revolution. 
Wintringham, who had spent much 


of his time in the party backwaters 
studying and writing about modern 
warfare, was determined to play a sig¬ 
nificant role in what he believed was 
the start of a new world war. After he 
was made the official representative 
of the British communists in Barcelo¬ 
na, he lobbied tirelessly for the crea¬ 
tion of an ‘international legion’ to join 
the fight against Franco. 

In November 1936 Wintringham 
was made a staff officer and machine- 
gun instructor in the newly formed 
International Brigades. The following 
February he commanded the British 
battalion of the brigades during the 
bloody battle of Jarama, where hun¬ 
dreds of poorly trained volunteers 
sacrificed themselves to stop Franco 
reaching the gates of Madrid. Win¬ 
tringham was shot in the thigh while 
organising a bayonet charge and 
spent weeks in a filthy hospital where 
he nearly died of typhoid. In August 
1937 he was shot again, this time in 
the shoulder, as he led an effort to 
capture a small town along the railway 
between Zaragoza and Barcelona. 

Shipped home to recuperate, Win¬ 
tringham received something less than 
a hero’s welcome. His complicated 
love life had for some time met with 
the disapproval of the CPGB hierar¬ 
chy, and rumours of three women all 
calling themselves ‘Mrs Wintring¬ 
ham’ visiting the veteran’s hospital 
bed soon reached the central commit¬ 
tee. The final straw came when Kitty 
Bowler, the US journalist who had 
become Wintringham’s lover in Spain, 
was accused by the Comintern of be¬ 
ing a Trotskyist spy. Neither Bowler 
nor Wintringham had ever had any 
sympathy for Trotsky or Trotskyism 
- Wintringham had been ill-informed 
enough to support the Stalinist sup¬ 
pression of the Trotskyist and anar¬ 
chist militias in Barcelona during the 
‘May days’ of 1937 - but this counted 
for little in the hysterical atmosphere 
that Stalin’s trials and purges had cre¬ 
ated inside the international commu¬ 
nist movement. 

On July 7 1938, in a comic footnote 
to the tragedy that was being played 
out in the Soviet Union, the Daily 
Worker announced that Wintringham 
had been expelled from the fold for 
“refusal to accept a decision of the 
party to break off personal relations 
with elements considered undesirable 
by the party”. Wintringham was lucky 
to live in Britain: Rose Cohen, an old 
friend of his who had married a Rus¬ 
sian and settled in Moscow, paid for 
her ‘Trotskyism’ with her life. 

Wintringham may have come to re¬ 
sent the bureaucratic autocracy of the 
CPGB and Comintern leaderships, but 
he certainly did not regret the time he 
spent in Spain. Purcell quotes an un¬ 
published note from 1941: “Spain 
woke me up. Politically I rediscovered, 
realising the enormous potentialities 
in a real alliance of workers and other 
classes, the power that can come ... 
when a popular front is not just a ma¬ 
noeuvre but a reality ... Two bullets 
and typhoid gave me time to think. I 
came out of Spain believing, as I still 
believe, in a more humane socialism, 
in a more radical democracy, and in a 
revolution of some sort as necessary 
to give the ordinary people a chance 
to beat fascism. Marxism makes sense 
to me, but the ‘party line’ doesn’t.” 

Freed of his commitments to the 
CPGB, Wintringham was soon writing 
prolifically on military and political 
affairs for mainstream publications 
such as the Daily Mirror and the new 
Picture Post. In an acknowledgement 
of his hard-won mastery of warfare, 
the war office paid Wintringham to 


produce a series of booklets on battle 
training in 1939. Seeing the inevitabil¬ 
ity of a new, wider war with fascism, 
Wintringham wrote incessantly about 
the need to reorganise the British 
army. He believed that fascism could 
only be defeated by a democratic ‘peo¬ 
ple’s army’ that relied on rank-and-file 
initiative as much as orders from 
above, and that used popular support 
to make the territory it defended ut¬ 
terly hostile to invaders. 

But the army could not be reformed 
in isolation from the society it repre¬ 
sented. Styling himself as a “revolu¬ 
tionary patriot”, Wintringham argued 
that Britain could only defeat fascism 
if it abandoned its dangerously obso¬ 
lete social structure. After the fall of 
France in 1940, Wintringham became 
associated with George Orwell and JB 
Priestley, two other writers using the 
mass media to preach the necessity 
of socialism to the war effort. Like 
Priestley, Wintringham demanded the 
expropriation of large houses owned 
by the wealthy, so that they might be 
made available to those made home¬ 
less by bomb raids; like Orwell, he 
insisted on the necessity of national¬ 
ising all war industry and placing it 
under workers’ control. 

In the middle of 1940 such demands 
seemed less utopian than they would 
be even a year later. When Chamber- 
lain resigned in disgrace and the new 
Churchill administration made desper¬ 
ate overtures to the Labour Party and 
the trade unions, even a section of 
Britain’s ruling class seemed to be 
accepting the need for change. 

Wintringham was laying the foun¬ 
dations for his own red militia. Im¬ 
pressed by his articles for the Picture 
Post, the Earl of Jersey offered Oster- 
ley Park, a mansion with huge 
grounds on the outskirts of London, 
as a training centre for the people’s 
army he wanted to build. The earl 
shared Wintringham’s disgust at the 
reluctance of the Churchill govern¬ 
ment to turn Britain’s newly estab¬ 
lished home guard into an active 
combat force. By the middle of July, 
Wintringham and a team of instruc¬ 
tors, many of them veterans of the war 
in Spain, were training enthusiastic 
volunteers in guerrilla warfare at Os- 
terley Park. 

Wintringham’s acceptance of help 
from the earl did not imply a completely 
sanguine attitude toward the British 
ruling class. He believed that, as the 
choice between social transformation 


A fter a chaotic week, we have 
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meant we have incurred a good 
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But again no web contributions 
this week, despite the 26,831 online 
readers (1,030 of them download¬ 
ed the entire Weekly Worker in pdf 
format). So we have £290 towards 


and German rule became ever starker, 
the ruling class would split between a 
fifth column that would take active 
steps to sabotage the defence of Brit¬ 
ain and a minority that recognised the 
need for revolutionary anti-fascist war. 

By the end of 1940 Osterley Park 
had become famous, and thousands 
of volunteers had passed through 
Wintringham’s crash course in guer¬ 
rilla warfare. Thanks partly to Win¬ 
tringham, the Churchill government 
conceded that the home guard should 
be a combat force, rather than a sim¬ 
ple auxiliary of Britain’s civil defence 
organisations. As the threat of inva¬ 
sion declined in 1941, the war office 
worked hard to regain control of Win¬ 
tringham’s “people’s army”. It gradu¬ 
ally colonised Osterley Park, using 
conscription to disperse many of its 
more radical instructors. ‘Captain 
Mainwaring’ types were appointed to 
home guard units across the country 
and drilling replaced training in guer¬ 
rilla warfare. Frustrated, Wintringham 
resigned from his position at Osterley. 

Soon Wintringham’s prodigious 
energies were being redirected to¬ 
wards the Common Wealth Party, a 
curious alliance of anti-Stalinist Marx¬ 
ists, radical Christians and semi-de¬ 
tached liberals, all united by a desire 
for an ill-defined ‘new order’ to emerge 
from the chaos and destruction of the 
war. The wartime non-aggression pact 
between Britain’s major parties gave 
Common Wealth an opening, and in a 
1943 by-election Wintringham almost 
succeeded in winning the safe Con¬ 
servative seat of North Midlothian. 

In the 1945 general election Win¬ 
tringham again stood for Common 
Wealth, this time in the southern con¬ 
stituency of Aldershot, and again came 
close to victory. Common Wealth as a 
whole scored 100,000 votes and had 
one MP elected, but suffered from the 
cooption of much of its rhetoric by 
Labour and the CPGB. Deciding that 
the organisation had become redun¬ 
dant, Wintringham supported the de¬ 
cision to close it down shortly after 
the election. He recommended that 
the people who voted for him join the 
Labour Party and many observers ex¬ 
pected him to be given a plum job by 
the new Attlee administration, but the 
call never came. In any case, Win¬ 
tringham was rapidly disillusioned by 
Attlee’s reform programme, which he 
considered both timid and bureaucrat¬ 
ic. Wintringham was living as a free¬ 
lance writer when he died of a massive 
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heart attack in the autumn of 1949. 

Purcell packs Wintringham’s extraordi¬ 
nary life into an entertaining 250-page nar¬ 
rative, but the strength of his book is also 
its weakness. Purcell does not pause of¬ 
ten enough to consider the meaning of the 
exciting story he relates. In particular, he 
neglects to consider the reasons for the re¬ 
peated failures and disappointments that 
had helped to make Wintringham an ob¬ 
scure figure by the time he died. It is up to 
Purcell’s readers, then, to construct their 
own interpretations of this “revolutionary 
patriot”. 

It seems to me that in 1932 Wintringham 
over-reacted to the undoubted idiocies of 
third period policies, by adopting an almost 
uncritical attitude toward the tactic of the 
popular front. From the mid-1930s on Win¬ 
tringham was so pleased to be rid of the 
mindless sectarianism of ‘class against 
class’ that he failed to think through the 
pitfalls of an alliance between the working 
class and its traditional enemy, the bour¬ 
geoisie. When popular front policies led 
the Stalinist Communist Party of Spain to 
suppress the militias of the anarchists and 
Trotskyists, Wintringham failed to draw the 
necessary conclusion. 

In 1940 and 1941 Wintringham’s belief in 
the possibility of winning a fraction of the 
British bourgeoisie to the banner of revo¬ 
lutionary anti-fascist war led him to under¬ 
estimate the resistance of the Churchill 
government and even the least conserva¬ 
tive staffers in the war office to his vision 
of a “people’s army”. Later Wintringham’s 
laudable efforts to find a distinctively Brit¬ 
ish expression of Marxist politics led him 
to cut too much slack to the Labour Party 
and rightwingers in the Common Wealth 
Party. 

The repeated failure of Wintringham’s 
political projects limits the intrinsic value 
of his political writing, which was almost 
always focused on practical tasks rather 
than theory building. Wintringham is not 
like Trotsky, whose political failure is inci¬ 
dental to his theoretical insights. But to say 
that Wintringham is mostly of historical 
interest today is not to demean him. In his 
restless desire to affect the course of his¬ 
tory, Wintringham forged a career that 
ought to make us reconsider the way we 
think about the history of the British left. 

Purcell’s account of third period Stalin¬ 
ism, and his revelation of Wintringham’s 
initial enthusiasm for it, should interest 
historians arguing over the responsibility 
of British communists for the doctrine. 
Matthew Worley’s Class against class: 
the Communist Party in Britain between 
the wars (2004) caused controversy by 
arguing that the disastrous policies com¬ 
posed in the Kremlin were initially wel¬ 
comed by many British communists, not 
grudgingly accepted as orders from F1Q. 
Purcell’s research seems to back this case 
by showing that, even without the inter¬ 
vention of the Kremlin, British communist 
politics were infected with sectarianism and 
catastrophism. 

Perhaps most importantly, Wintring¬ 
ham’s simultaneous enthusiasm for the 
popular front and hostility to the bureauc¬ 
racies of the Comintern and the CPGB 
ought to help us appreciate the complexi¬ 
ty of British Marxism in the 1930s. Recent¬ 
ly, George Galloway of Respect launched 
a bitter attack on George Orwell’s Homage 
to Catalonia and Ken Loach’s film Land 
and freedom, suggesting that they traduce 
the memory of John Cornford and other 
martyrs of the International Brigades by 
criticising the policies of Stalin and the 
Spanish Stalinists. 

For Galloway, the Britons who fought in 
Spain were divided between a majority who 
followed the party line and revered Stalin 
and a tiny minority of treacherous Trots, 
such as Orwell. The case of Wintringham 
reminds us that reality was considerably 
more complex, and that Cornford, Christo¬ 
pher Caudwell and the other brave young 
Britons who died fighting fascism in Spain 
should not be press-ganged into posthu¬ 
mous service in the cause of Stalinism just 
because they were not Trotskyists • 

Scott Hamilton 

This review was first published on the 
Reading the maps blog: http:// 
readingthemaps.blogspot.com 


The next 
Stepney? 

Phil Piratin Our flag stays red Lawrence and 
Wishart, 2006 


S ince the collapse of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites the idea 
of changing the world has tak¬ 
en a battering. Retreat and demorali¬ 
sation have bred a particular type of 
activist that would be familiar to most 
readers of this paper. 

This type of leftist implicitly ac¬ 
cepts that the project of large-scale 
change is off the agenda. Instead, 
they tell us that it is better to start off 
with small ideas - build a trade union, 
save a hospital, defend council hous¬ 
ing, argue for more road humps (‘If 
you’re with them when they want 
their windows fixed by the council 
then they’ll be with you in the revo¬ 
lution.’) In other words, start small 
and you’ll get bigger. 

These wise sages really ought to 
take the time to dwell on this little book 
and the circumstances that surround¬ 
ed its original appearance in 1948 
(partly drawn out by a thought-pro¬ 
voking new introduction by John 
Callow). 

The Communist Party of Great Brit¬ 
ain in pre-World War II Stepney (and 
other strongholds, such as the Rhon¬ 
dda, south Wales) had a record of 
community activism that in its breadth 
and dynamism was a thousand times 
stronger than anything our present- 
day localists can manage. 

Stepney CPGB’s record on anti-fas¬ 
cism, leading rent strikes, campaign¬ 
ing for equality in civil defence during 
World War II (Piratin recounts epi¬ 
sodes such as the invasion of the 
Savoy Hotel in 1940, and leading work¬ 
ing class Londoners into the Under¬ 
ground when their use as bomb 
shelters was initially opposed by the 
authorities) meant that Piratin was 
able to enjoy a groundswell of support 
in his election as Communist MP for 
Stepney in 1945. 

However, Piratin’s election also co¬ 
incided with a rather benign set of 
political circumstances for the CPGB 
nationally. After Germany’s invasion 
of the Soviet Union in 1941, the par¬ 
ty followed a respectable course of 
supporting the war effort in Britain, 
even if that meant pulling the plug on 
strike actions. Also, Russian resist¬ 
ance during World War II and the fact 
that the Soviet Union was Britain’s 
ally meant that ‘Uncle Joe’ Stalin was 
popular among sections of British 
society (aided in some cases by lib¬ 
eral doses of Stalinist propaganda, 
helpfully broadcast by the BBC). The 
CPGB was thus more ‘popular’ than 
it had ever been (unless you wanted 
to strike). 

By the time this book originally ap¬ 
peared in 1948, all this had changed 
- the CPGB began to feel the chill 
blast of the cold war, as the Soviet 
Union reverted to its traditional role 
as ‘enemy of civilisation’. Callow 
says: “... Piratin suddenly found 
himself politically isolated. He was 
no longer seen as the promoter of a 
popular front of all humanity against 
fascism, the patriotic raiser of funds 
for the war effort, the sturdy ARP 
Warden who had braved the Blitz; 
now he became an apologist for a 
rapacious and hostile foreign power” 


(pxviii). Piratin himself talks of the 
“intense and almost universal prop¬ 
aganda against the Soviet Union and 
the Communist Party” (p88). 

Callow goes on to argue persuasive¬ 
ly that the book “was the product not, 
as it might seem at first glance, of 
communist electoral hubris, but as a 
response to a changing, and increas¬ 
ingly unfavourable, political climate”. 
So Piratin is trying to rally the CPGB 
troops, to show them what is possi¬ 
ble if you follow the Stepney example 
of effective community activism and 
give them a means by which to evade 
the ugly political clouds formed from 
the party’s defence of the indefensi¬ 
ble in the shape of the Soviet Union. 
In a similar manner, our contemporary 
localists fail to face up to the left’s the¬ 
oretical crisis, preferring to cling in¬ 
stead to ‘the issues’. 

Unfortunately, Piratin’s rallying call 
was a failure. The CPGB’s willingness 
down the years to take up communi¬ 
ty questions was no shield from the 
cold war blast. Piratin lost his parlia¬ 
mentary seat in 1950 (not helped by 
boundary changes), his share of the 
vote falling to 12.5%. The high point 
of the CPGB’s electoral record was in 
1945-46, when it gained two MPs (the 
other was Willie Gallacher in West 
Fife, also defeated in 1950) and had 
215 councillors elected. By 1950, 97 of 
its 100 parliamentary candidates had 
lost their deposits, with local election 
results reflecting this adverse trend. 
The CPGB began a spiral into oblivi¬ 
on in electoral terms and the party 
never faced up to the fact that its sup¬ 
port for brutal anti-democratic dicta¬ 
torships in the eastern bloc crippled 
its effectiveness as any kind of pro¬ 
gressive force on the left. The events 
of 1956 further shattered its morale, 
with its remaining activists sheltering 
from the raging storm by constituting 
themselves as ‘good trade unionists’ 
or effective community workers. 

The CPGB clung onto some council 
seats in later years and Annie Powell 
even became mayor in the Rhondda in 
1979 (after being elected as a council¬ 
lor in 1961) but these were isolated 
pockets - one suspects that these com¬ 
rades were elected due to their personal 
following rather than their political af¬ 
filiation. 

Piratin himself became relatively dis¬ 
engaged from the party in the 1960s, 
preferring instead to concentrate on 
building up a number of successful 
businesses. And, of course, we should 
not see him as necessarily disconnect¬ 
ed from the CPGB’s Stalinism. On one 
hand, we have the author of Our flag 
stays red', dynamic, dashing and pop¬ 
ular. On the other, we have the Piratin 
who is memorably satirised in Edward 
Upward’s novel The rotten elements'. 
politically crippled by the monstrous 
amateur dramatics of British ‘official’ 
communism. 

Anybody who wants to use this 
book as a means to a strategy by 
which the big political questions can 
be ducked in favour of ‘community 
issues’ is - unlike Phil Piratin, it must 
be said - doomed to obscurity • 

Lawrence Parker 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and all politically advanced workers 
into a Communist Party. Without organisation the work¬ 
ing class is nothing; with the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Com¬ 
munist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possible working class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, 
forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Wom¬ 
en’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are 
just as much working class questions as pay, trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex¬ 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of hu¬ 
man history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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To defeat 
the BNP, 
fight the 

system 


No to SWP Berufsverbot 


W eyman Bennett and the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party are 
fond of organising against 
fascists. But their opposition to the Brit¬ 
ish National Party is conducted in a 
way that aims to place the SWP in the 
respectable mainstream rather than 
challenge the system that continually 
spawns reactionaries like the BNP. 

The most recent attempt to claim the 
heights of moral outrage was the Unite 
Against Fascism picket of the English 
National Ballet on January 12. And 
why? Because a recent BNP recruit, 
principal dancer Simone Clarke, was 
appearing in a perfonnance of Giselle. 
The picketers called explicitly for Clarke 
to be sacked - an incredibly stupid way 
to combat reactionary views. 

If employers can sack someone be¬ 
cause of their politics, there is nothing 
in principle to stop them sacking some¬ 
one of whatever political colour, includ¬ 
ing red. In fact such action has more 
often been directed at the left - one only 
has to recall US McCarthyism or the 
West German Berufsverbot, both of 
which caused communists to be 
hounded out their jobs. 

Of course, if a person’s rightwing 
views impacted negatively on the way 
they did their job, it would be entirely 
correct to demand their dismissal. Out 
and out racists ought not to be em¬ 
ployed as teachers in inner city 
schools, to give an obvious example. 

Representing the UAF, SWP central 
committee member Bennett was quot¬ 
ed as saying, “We would like to see 
Simone Clarke removed ... We believe 
she had used her position to support a 
party which fosters division ...’’ Her 
views are “incompatible with a leading 
arts institution such as the English 
National Ballet” (BBC website, January 
8). But no doubt others regard the views 
of revolutionary socialists as “incom¬ 
patible” with employment by capitalist 
companies - or any department of the 
bourgeois state, for that matter. 

The well-publicised picket also drew 
Clarke’s own party supporters out of 
the woodwork. So it was that at the 
matinee last Friday afternoon, 30 be- 
suited BNP boot boys were in unwont¬ 
ed attendance, easily outnumbering 
UAF supporters in the auditorium. 
Clarke’s recruitment reflects a push by 
the BNP to recruit more ‘respectable’ 
members - BNP leader Nick Griffin has 
called on members to “clean up our act, 
put the boots away and put on suits”. 

Truly, the UAFers in the auditorium 
seemed lacklustre in their protest, per¬ 
haps realising that they were on a hid¬ 
ing to nothing. According to an ENB 
security guard, “Two of them stood up 
and shouted a bit, but as soon as we 
tapped them on the shoulder and asked 
them to leave they were as good as 
gold” {The Guardian January 13). 

Previously, when her affiliation was 
revealed in the same newspaper, Clarke 
reportedly said that the BNP “seemed 
to be the only party ‘willing to take a 
stand’ against immigration. She claimed 
that her boyfriend, Yat Sen-Chang, who 
is also an acclaimed lead dancer, en¬ 
couraged her to join the BNP” {The 
Guardian January 1). 

We communists know what fascist 
organisations and their members can 
do and would like to do. But we also 


know what the British state has done 
and is doing. Its reactionary attacks 
need combating now: it is the main 
enemy of our class. Clarke’s reason for 
joining the BNP was immigration, a big 
issue where the main bourgeois parties 
differ with the BNP only in the degree 
of their opposition to it and their sup¬ 
port for immigration law. 

A plastic bucket from China has 
more right to enter Britain than a per¬ 
son from China. Britain’s anti-working 
class immigration laws preventing free 
entry into the country were first enact¬ 
ed in 1905 to keep out Jews, and have 
been tightened ever since. As extreme 
democrats we do not accept the state’s 
right to keep anyone out or act as gate¬ 
keeper, deciding who can and who 
cannot live and work in Britain. Com¬ 
munists, Marxists and revolutionaries 
reject the idea that anyone can be re¬ 
fused entry onto any territory by any 
state - only our class enemy benefits 
from the current situation. 

The ruling class delights in being 
able to marshal workers as they wish, 
to beat them down where they can, in 
order to ensure that they remain com¬ 
pliant. Asserting the authority to say 
who can enter any particular territory 
allows the state a free hand in serving 
the overall interests of the capitalist 
class. The existence in Britain of ‘ille¬ 
gal’ (ie, undocumented) workers from 
elsewhere in the world means the ex¬ 
istence of workers who can be exploit¬ 
ed even more than those who have to 
be paid the minimum wage. Even if they 
are paid that rate, their unofficial or 
temporary status serves to keep them 
cowed, discouraging trade union mem¬ 
bership and weakening the overall 
position of workers vis-a-vis the bour¬ 
geoisie. Every restriction on entry into 
Britain has the gang-masters and, more 
importantly, employers greedy for 
higher profits rubbing their hands with 
glee. The restrictions certainly do not 
benefit the working class. 

Although the CPGB has put forward 
motions at SWP-controlled forums, 
such as the Respect conference, call¬ 
ing for the removal of all border con¬ 
trols, SWP voting fodder has ensured 


that such moves have been quashed 
on leadership diktat. Such is the SWP’s 
Little Britain mentality, currying favour 
with phantom elements to their right. 
These elements of the supposed rev¬ 
olutionary left pretend to be in favour 
of no frontiers, but in practice are in the 


If employers can 
sack someone 
because of their 
politics, there is 
nothing in 
principle to stop 
them sacking 
someone of 
whatever political 
colour, including 
red 


same continuum that ends at the far 
right. Speaking on Radio Five Live on 
January 12, comrade Bennett said it 
was “legitimate” to debate immigra¬ 
tion. He meant in the way the main¬ 
stream parties do - only the “Nazi” BNP 
is beyond the pale, even though it ac¬ 
tually participates in that debate on the 
pretty much the same terms as they do. 

But the SWP can only complain 
about ‘racist’ immigration controls, not 
the core of anti-migrant policy, which is 
fundamentally anti-working class. It is, 
of course, entirely necessary to cam¬ 
paign against racism, but the SWP 
does so in a way that merges seamless¬ 
ly with official Britain’s anti-racist con¬ 
sensus. More to the point, if it cannot 
campaign against such an enormous 
affront to the vast majority of humani¬ 
ty as migration law and call for open 
borders, what good is it to the working 
class? Is this why the SWP’s UAF 
scurries round trying to find ‘Nazis’ to 


sack? This and the popular-frontist class 
collaborationism that imbues every¬ 
thing this right-moving group touches. 

How is it that the SWP’s ‘united 
fronts’ - the UAF, Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion, Respect - are never organised on 
an explicitly working class basis, but 
are always positioned so as to remain 
within the same bourgeois political 
continuum? Well, activity for the sake 
of activity is the name of the SWP’s 
game. It has no programme, its mem¬ 
bers are schooled in blind obedience 
to the leadership on pain of expulsion 
and kept busy selling Socialist Worker 
and ‘fighting fascism’ (ie, letting the 
BNP set its political agenda). By such 
means if it cannot keep members thanks 
to the revolving door syndrome, at 
least it can hope continually to refresh 
its membership with new blood. 

As the SWP’s creature, “Unite 
Against Fascism is a new national 
campaign with the aim of alerting Brit¬ 
ish society to the rising threat of the 
extreme right, in particular the British 
National Party (BNP), gaining an 
electoral foothold in this country. We 
aim to unite the broadest possible 
spectrum of society to counter this 
threat” (my emphasis, www.uaf.org.uk/ 
aboutUAF.asp?choice=l). The leader¬ 
ship of New Labour and the Conserv¬ 
ative and Liberal Democrat parties 
could sign up to such guff. After all, in 
current circumstances each of them 
despises the extremist right as much as 
they do the organised left - especially 
as it is the likes of the BNP that is more 
likely to deprive them of votes. If we 
had a genuine Marxist party that was 
united and dangerous to their class 
rule, then it would be a different story. 

The SWP’s methodology is to at¬ 
tempt to bring together disparate forc¬ 
es in its ‘united fronts’ on the basis of 
current majority political opinion. And 
with all its talk about the Nazi BNP, the 
UAF (like the Anti-Nazi League before 
it) harks back to the rewriting of histo¬ 
ry at which our rulers were so adept 
after 1945. Instead of being seen for the 
inter-imperialist war it was - with Nazi 
Germany intent on rewriting the Ver¬ 
sailles treaty and becoming the leading 


world power - World War II is portrayed 
as a war to ‘defend democracy’, with 
the Allies painted in humanitarian col¬ 
ours, striving to rid the world of the evils 
of Nazism and fascism. Nowadays, 
whichever SWP vehicle fronts it, UAF 
or ANL, the class act is the same, when 
it comes to opposing the BNP: forget 
the imperialist crimes of New Labour 
and the Tories in Iraq and Afghanistan 
- here is something so objectionable 
that we will all just have to pull togeth¬ 
er. Rather Churchillian, in fact. 

In the 1930s, a substantial section of 
the British ruling class supported Hit¬ 
ler and wanted something similar to his 
regime in Britain. He was stamping on 
the Bolsheviks, after all. The Daily Mail 
was so rightwing it might as well have 
been the organ of Sir Oswald Mose¬ 
ley’s British Union of Fascists. In view 
of this, the rag certainly had some gall, 
given its history, when commenting on 
the Clarke case recently: “The BNP is 
certainly repellent, with its knee-jerk 
hatred of foreigners and history of or¬ 
ganised thuggery ...” {Daily Mail De¬ 
cember 30 2006). Quite like the Nazi 
brownshirts and Moseley blackshirts 
the paper used to praise to the sky. 

Growth in fascism is, in any event, a 
symptom of failure of the left. Some of 
the millions disgusted with the self- 
serving Tory, Liberal, and Labour pro¬ 
fessional politicians cast around and 
latch onto the fascists because they 
appear to offer something different. 
The extreme right has appeal precise¬ 
ly because it presents itself as opposed 
to the old politics. The sectarian radi¬ 
cal left, divided against itself organisa¬ 
tionally, has a direct responsibility for 
its refusal to uphold the independent 
working class politics of Marxism - the 
only real, human alternative to main¬ 
stream bourgeois politics. 

In this way the SWP contributes to 
a situation where parties like the BNP 
are seen as the way to break the smug 
consensus. The SWP then directs its 
activism against the very entity that, 
through its bankruptcy, it has helped 
to develop. What wonderful co-de- 
pendency! • 

Jim Moody 
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